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Going  the  Distance 


In  Kentucky,  where  thoroughbred  racing 
is  a  multibillion-dollar  business,  racetrack 
workers  are  among  the  most  likely  to  be 
injured  on  the  job  . . .  and  have  long  been 
among  the  least  protected  by  the  state. 
Then  journalists  at  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  exposed  the  "dirty  little  secret"  of 
Kentucky's  storied  racing  industry. 

The  biggest  gamblers  at  Kentucky's  racetracks 
may  well  be  the  "backside"  workers  -  low-paid 
grooms,  hot  walkers  and  exercise  riders  -  who 
risk  life  and  lirr^  every  day  workingwith  spirited, 
1,5(X)-pound  horses. 


The  trainers  who  hire  them  are  required  to 
provide  workers'  compensation  coverage.  But 
thanks  to  a  loophole  in  state  laws,  few  do.  And 
uncovered  workers  are  just  an  accident  away 
from  losing  their  health,  jobs  and  homes. 

In  a  four  part  series,  "Wrong  Side  Of  The  Track," 
journalists  at  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
focused  public  attention  on  the  issue  and  put  a 
human  face  on  “the  forgotten  ones"  of  Kentucky's 
racing  industry. 

The  Herald-Leader's  reporting  spurred  action  at 
all  levels,  from  Kentucky  racetracks  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  where  a  congressional 
investigation  is  under  way.  Knight  Ridden 
What  a  difference  a  newspaper  can  make. 


David  Stephenson/Lexington  Herald-Leader 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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Reading  E&P  is  always  a 

delight,  even  more  so  when  I  see 
pop-culture  references  through¬ 
out  your  headlines.  Elvis  Costello  (“Pump 
It  Up  Until  You  Don’t  Need  It,”  October 
E^P,  p.  10)  and  U2  (“Outside  It’s  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  October  E^P,  p.  70)  are  two  of  my  fa¬ 
vorite  artists  whose  songs  lend  themselves 
quite  nicely  to  headlines.  Plus,  I  get  a 
rockin’  soundtrack  going  in  my  head  as  I 
read  the  article.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

SHAUN  HUSSEY 
GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/WEB  DEVELOPER 
Tribune-Star 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

CORRUPTION  III  CRESCENT  CITY 

Your  editorial  (“Can  You  Hear 
Me  Now?”  October  E^P,  p.  22) 
praises  The  Times-Picayune  for 
its  investigative  stories  about  the  chances 
for  a  hurricane  disaster  in  New  Orleans. 
But  the  Times-Picayune  has  forever  toler¬ 
ated  a  municipal  and  state  government 
so  corrupt  one  would  have  to  travel  to 
Haiti  to  find  its  equal. 

Louisiana  suffers  from  a  horrid  public 
infrastructure,  not  so  much  because  of 
poverty,  but  corruption.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  anyone,  particularly  with  the  billions  in 
casino  money  pouring  in,  to  finance  some 
of  these  flood  control  improvements  with 
their  own  money  rather  than  mine? 

BRAD  SILLMAN 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

OON'TRIIIMEITALLONTHEFEOC 

IN  READING  ALL  OF  THE  STORIES 
(E£^P  Online,  October  2005)  on 
Katrina,  I  have  not  seen  one  mention 
of  any  non-preparedness  by  the  local 
governments  and  authorities.  All  of  the 
tragic  occurrences  and  problems  related 
to  the  hurricane  seem  to  be  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  federal  government  and  not 
the  locals.  Nor  are  there  any  questions 


as  to  why  there  are  so  many  atrocities 
being  committed  by  the  locals. 

Were  the  Feds  a  day  or  two  late  in  their 
response?  Yes.  Do  the  local  administra¬ 
tions  share  any  of  the  blame?  Not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mainstream  media.  Only  Bush 
is  to  blame.  The  Times-Picayune  wants 
all  the  FEMA  heads  to  roll  —  but  not  the 
mayor  of  New  Orleans  or  the  governor 
of  Louisiana.  When  did  we  become  solely 
dependent  on  the  Feds  with  no  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  local  level?  Who  will  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  lack  of  preparedness 
to  evacuate  the  city? 

ROBIN  ELDRIDGE 

Estes  Park,  Colo. 


Kudos  to  everyone  at EaP 

Online  for  your  coverage  of  the 
Katrina  disaster  and  its  political 
and  media  ramifications! 

One  of  my  cartooning  colleagues  said 
the  site  has  now  become  required  reading 
(even  if  you  aren’t  interested  in  the 
media).  Again,  great  job  on  both  the 
breaking  stories  and  the  editorials. 

J.P.  TROSTLE 
NEWS  EDITOR 
EditorialCartoonists.com 

WOMAN  OF  MASS  OESTRUCTION? 

Your  Judy  Miller  column 

(“Pressing  Issues,”  EaP  Online, 
Oct.  15)  was  eloquent  and  persua¬ 
sive,  and  without  a  doubt  contributed  to 
Bill  Keller’s  decision  to  offer  a  mea  culpa. 


Yi 


j  I  remember  Miller  at  the  first  major 
I  conference  on  nuclear  issues  and  the 
I  press,  run  by  the  Center  for  War,  Peace, 

!  and  the  News  Media  in  1983.  She  was 
'  aggressively  contemptuous  of  anyone  who 
suggested  that  coverage  of  nuclear  issues 
had  been  influenced  by  reporters’  reluc¬ 
tance  to  pose  searching  questions  about 
I  national  security  policy.  Judging  by  her 
i  own  account  of  her  role  in  Plamegate 
printed  in  the  Times,  the  22  intervening 
I  years  did  little  to  make  her  more  reflective 
j  about  the  relationship  between  reporters 
and  their  government  sources. 

Now  she’s  paying  the  price,  and  the  full 
bill  hasn’t  even  been  tendered  yet.  In 
counting  up  the  costs  of  her  wildly  wrong 
reporting  before  and  during  the  Iraq  war, 
as  you  began  to  do  in  your  column,  let’s 
not  forget  the  1,900  American  dead,  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  wounded,  and 
I  Iraqi  casualties  that  are  reliably  pegged  at 
more  than  100,000  and  counting. 

Of  course,  the  damage  this  war  has 
done  to  American  security  by  causing  a 
metastatic  growth  of  extremist  Islam  and 
global  anti-Americanism  is  literally  incal¬ 
culable.  It’s  for  this  reason  that  many  ex¬ 
perts  and  former  officials  in  a  position  to 
know,  both  Democrat  and  Republican, 
have  begun  calling  this  war  the  greatest 
blunder  in  American  history.  Should  that 
in  fact  be  so,  Judith  Miller  and  her  ilk 
have  much  yet  to  answer  for. 

ROBERT  MANOFF 
i  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 

Director,  Center  for  War,  Peace, 
and  the  News  Media 
Boston  University 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NOVEMBERS,  1955: 
After  56  weeks  of  effort,  a  reader 
of  the  Tri-City  Herald  in  Pasco, 
Wash.,  won  the  Bell  Syndicate’s 
Crossword  Puzzle  Contest  and 
walked  away  with  a  cool  $2,650. 


It  was  the  longest  the  puzzle  had 
ever  run  without  a  winner. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1955: 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  broke 
ground  this  week  for  its  new 


building,  set  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chicago  River  between 
Wabash  Avenue  and  the  Wrigley 
Building  The  $15,000,000 
expansion  program  was  expected 
to  be  completed  by  June  1957. 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  elusive  young  adult:  You 

can’t  blame  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
for  trying  to  capture  this  fickle  and 
decidedly  no-newsprint-for-me  audience 
with  its  Sunday  supplement  Fluff.  Try  as 
the  Sun-Times  might,  though,  Fluff  is  still 
light,  and  not  just  the  content:  Since  the 
magazine’s  launch  at  the  end  of  July,  so 
far  it’s  had  only  a  couple  of  ads.  But  not 
everything  is  judged  by  ad  count. 

_ _ _ I  A  recap:  To  boost  its 

1  n  1  Sunday  circulation 

I  L  Jl  r\i  and  content,  the  Su/i- 
-vL  l|  Times  launched  its 

own  version  of  Us 

It  W  Weekly  along  with  a 

'  more  serious  broad- 

I  1  sheet  standalone 


Knight  Ridder  Baghdad  correspondent  Tom  Lasseter  trails  Army  troops  in  Fallujah  last  November. 


si  Controversy. 

\  SStr-- 4I  Sun-Times  Editor  in 

■  pttrx  Chief  John  Barron 

■  -  sums  the  products 

up  as  “the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  jour¬ 
nalism  —  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous.”  Fluff  {the  ridiculous^  is  heaty  on 
celeb  photography  with  short,  mouthy 
copy.  Controversy  (the  sublime)  is  the 
Sun-Times  analysis  section,  which  houses 
Op-Ed  and  book  reviews.  “It’s  meant  to 
be  pure  added  content,”  Barron  says  of 
the  two  products.  In  other  words,  their 
fate  is  not  determined  by  ad  count  — 
though  ads  are  nice:  “We’re  real  happy. 
They  are  a  terrific  one-two  punch.” 

FluffYAiXov  Deborah  Douglas  is 
thrilled  to  be  working  on  a  publication 
that’s  not  advertising-driven,  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence  these  days.  “It’s  the  best  thing  to 
happen  to  an  editor,”  she  says.  “A  product 
that’s  built  for  reader  service.”  i 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

((^>1  OLDIERS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  SUR- 

prising  me,”  says  Tom  Lasseter, 

29,  the  longtime  Baghdad  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Knight  Ridder,  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber,  shortly  after  getting  oflF  a  helicopter 
from  a  five-day  embed  with  a  3rd  Infantry 
Division  sniper  team.  Their  mission  was  to 
hunt  for  insurgents  on  the  back  roads  and 
in  the  palm  groves  of  Miqdadiyah,  one  of 
the  four  Iraqi  provinces  that  military  com¬ 
manders  say  are  home  to  85%  of  the  daily 
attacks.  On  the  way  out  he  passed  a  soldier 
reading  a  book  by  Noam  Chomsky. 

“That’s  a  little  seditious,  isn’t  it,  reading 
Chomsly  here?”  Lasseter  jokingly  asked 
the  soldier. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what’s  f— ing  seditious,”  the 
soldier  replied.  “That  I’ve  been  deployed 


Lasseter  shakes  hands  with  Prime  Minister 
Ibrahim  al-Jaafari  following  an  interview. 


here  for  three  years.” 

Soldiers  tend  to  tell  Lasseter  exactly  what 
they  think  —  and  his  ability  to  convey  their 
emotions  and  experience  in  battle  as  well  as 
to  aggressively  report  the  shifting  facts  on 
the  ground  has  made  his  reporting  among 
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the  most  incisive  to  come  out  of  Iraq.  In 
October  he  won  the  Knight  Ridder  Excel¬ 
lence  Award,  with  the  judges  noting  he 
has  “a  history  of  outstanding  investigative 
work.”  That  history  began  at  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  in  1999,  where  among 
other  issues  he  covered  drug  trafficking 
and  corruption.  It  was  preparation  of  a  sort 
for  covering  war.  “If  you  want  to  go  looking 
for  danger  in  Eastern  Kentucky,”  says 
Lasseter,  “you  can  find  it.” 

Turned  down  as  an  embed  to  cover 
Afghanistan  —  Knight  Ridder  wanted  only 
reporters  with  combat  experience  —  he 
volunteered  to  go  to  Iraq,  and  was  part  of  a 
team  embedded  with  the  101st  Airborne 
during  the  initial  invasion.  He  returned  to 
Iraq  three  times,  before  joining  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  bureau  full  time  as  a  correspondent 
in  October  2004. 

His  initial  decision  to  embed  at  the  com¬ 
pany  level  instead  of  battalion  and  brigade 
turned  out  to  be  a  fortuitous  one.  “I  rode 
around  in  Humvees  with  sergeants,  and  it 
helped  me  out  a  lot  later  getting  a  sense  of 
military  rank  and  file,”  he  notes.  “You  go  out 
with  them  whenever  they  go  out.  You  don’t 
ask  for  special  concessions.  It’s  only  human 
that  after  a  period  of  time  you  learn  what’s 
going  on  inside  of  them.”  But  he  is  judicious 
about  using  what  he  hears:  “If  someone 
said  something  once,  and  it  seems  out  of 
character,  I  don’t  use  it.  What  I  use  is  part 
of  an  ongoing  conversa¬ 


tion,  no  ‘gotcha  quotes. 


LASSETER/Knight  Ridder  Correspondent 


In  an  interview,  Lasseter  can’t  help  but 
note  the  surreal  aspect  of  war,  recalling 
how,  during  the  fighting  in  Fallujah,  sol¬ 
diers  hunkered  down  and  had  a  cracker¬ 
eating  contest  in  the  midst  of  fierce  urban 
combat.  Then  there  was  the  naked  man  he 
and  his  driver  encountered  running  down 
the  road  as  they  entered  Najaf.  “I’m  sure 
the  guy  was  mentally  ill,”  Lasseter  explains, 
“but  he  looked  like  he  was  a  streaker.” 

Lasseter’s  groundbreaking  reporting  has 
gotten  wide  play  in  other  publications.  A 
story  in  which  he  managed  to  get  two  gen¬ 
erals  in  Iraq,  who  had  spoken  to  him  on 
background,  to  acknowledge  on  the  record 


that  a  military  victory  over  the  insurgency 
was  not  in  the  offing,  generated  front  page 
headlines  in  Knight  Ridder  newspapers 
and  dozens  of  others  nationwide. 

Last  November,  Lasseter  reported  from 
Fallujah  on  one  of  the  most  hellacious  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  war  whUe  embedded  with  Alpha 
Company  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division’s  Task 
Force.  He  filed  every  day  of  the  six-day  bat- 


Correspondent  Lasseter,  pictured  fourth  from  left  in  this 
photo  taken  at  Knight  Bidder’s  Baghdad  bureau  last 
Christmas,  describes  the  war  in  Iraq  as  “a  foggy  thing.” 

tie  that  took  the  unit  into  the  most  intense  can  s 
urban  combat  since  the  1968  battle  for  Hue  knov 
in  Vietnam.  At  its  end  he  wrote  an  indelible  befoi 
account  of  the  unit’s  house-to-house  battles,  KRc 
and  the  loss  of  both  its  commanding  and  with 

executive  officers.  The  series  concluded  i  Th 
with  one  soldier  saying  he’d  been  thinking  story 
about  his  son:  “I  don’t  want  my  boy  to  know  !  ing  tl 
his  daddy’s  a  killer.”  Thin 

In  early  October,  Lasseter  became  per-  Arm; 
haps  the  first  American  reporter  to  embed  did  r 
vvith  an  Iraqi  unit  on  a  mission  wholly  inde-  j  Salih 
pendent  of  the  U.S.  military.  This  enabled  a  i  area 
chillingly  frank  report,  in  which  he  suggest-  ;  onth 
ed  that  the  Iraqi  unit  was  more  akin  to  a  i  “V 
Shiite  militia.  It  featured  quotes  by  several  rueft 
Shiite  soldiers  vowing  bloody  vengeance  com] 

against  the  Sunnis.  But  t 

But  as  vivid  as  his  reporting  has  been,  betw 

Lasseter  still  feels  that  “in  a  lot  of  ways,  Iraq  the  g 
is  a  magazine  story.  You  need  space  to  con-  In 
vey  nuance,  to  get  what  ‘Sunni’  and  ‘Shiite’  to  W 
means  for  people,  how  that  divide  is  wider  ed  is: 
now  and  how  it’s  affecting  the  fabric  of  soci-  short 
ety,  where  you  had  and  have  a  lot  of  inter-  plan: 

marriage.”  :  so  m 

He  wryly  notes  that  the  best  piece  of  ad-  i  an  ac 
vice  he  got  about  Iraq  came  from  a  man  he  doin; 
met  at  a  hotel  in  Amman,  who  told  him:  a  lot 

“No  matter  what  you  write  about  Iraq,  the  as  m 
opposite  will  also  be  true.”  !  “0 

The  abysmal  state  of  security  in  Iraq  has  :  er  fe< 
made  calibrating  risk  an  oppressive  if  cru-  I  They 


cial  part  of  the  job.  “Having  been  here  when 
it  wasn’t  nearly  as  difficult  to  report  in,  it’s 
fhistrating,”  he  admits.  “I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  Fallujah  and  Ramadi  in  the  summer  of 
’03.  You  could  just  knock  on  doors  and  in¬ 
terview  people.  It  certainly  wasn’t  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  then,  but  it  was  a  risk 
you  could  negotiate.  Now  you  can’t.” 

He  makes  a  point  of  leaving  his  hotel 

- .  at  least  once  a  day  if  he’s  not  on 

an  embed,  covering  a  military 
press  conference,  or  interview¬ 
ing  Iraqi  political  or  military 
leaders.  The  spontaneous, 
man-in-the-street  interviews 
are  primarily  done  by  Knight 
Ridder’s  Iraqi  reporters.  “You 
lose  that  firsthand  perspective,” 
he  says,  “but  that’s  just  the  way 
it  is.  To  push  it  too  far  is  foolish 
and  dangerous.” 

The  danger  faced  daily  by  ordi¬ 
nary  Iraqi  citizens  was  tragically 
manifest  when  Yasser  Salihee, 
an  Iraqi  physician  working  as  a 
n  this  translator  for  KR  who  had  be- 
„  come  a  good  fnend  of  Lasseter, 
was  shot  last  June  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  at  a  Baghdad  intersection 
known  as  an  insurgent  hotspot.  The  night 
before,  Salihee  had  stayed  overnight  in  the 
KR  office,  working  late,  and  had  dinner 
with  Lasseter. 

Three  months  later,  Lasseter  wrote  the 
story  summarizing  the  U.S.  military’s  find¬ 
ing  that  the  shooting  —  by  a  soldier  in  the 
Third  Infantry'  —  had  been  within  the 
Army’s  rules  of  engagement.  The  report 
did  note  that  the  troops’  decision  to  leave 
Salihee’s  body  “in  plain  view  and  leaving  the 
area ...  could  not  have  had  a  positive  impact 
on  the  local  populace.” 

“War  is  such  a  foggy  thing,”  Lasseter  says 
ruefully.  “It  was  just  an  example  of  how 
complicated  it  can  be,  reporting  over  here. 
But  there  was  absolutely  no  connection 
between  the  sniper  who  killed  Yasser  and 
the  guys  I  was  with  in  Miqdadiyah.” 

In  late  January,  Lasseter  will  be  moving 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  cover  security-relat¬ 
ed  issues,  but  will  likely  be  back  to  Iraq  for 
shorter  trips.  When  asked  if  he  had  any 
plans  to  write  a  book  of  his  time  in  Iraq,  like 
so  many  other  reporters  have  done,  he  gave 
an  adamant,  “No ...  I’m  concentrating  on 
doing  the  next  best  story  that  I  can.  I  feel 
a  lot  of  pressure  when  I  go  out  to  record 
as  much  as  I  can. 

“One  thing  I  like  about  being  here:  I  nev¬ 
er  feel  I’m  doing  a  story  that’s  forced  on  me. 
They  all  feel  important  and  immediate.”  II 
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When  the  hammer  falls 


Newsroom  layoffs  cut  closer  to  the  bone 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  newspaper  industry  has  been 
through  tough  periods  that  require 
staff  reductions,  most  notably  after 
the  dot-com  bust.  But  what  makes  this  go- 
around  so  different  is  how  close  the  axe  is 
to  the  newsroom  and  how  deep  it  may  cut. 

In  mid-September,  Knight  Bidder  rang 
a  warning  bell:  Q3  earnings  per  share  had 
fallen  20%  due  to  rising  health  care  costs, 
a  9.1%  hike  in  newsprint  prices,  and  other 
factors  like  the  effects  of  Hurricane  Katrina 
on  its  Biloxi,  Miss.,  paper.  Then  came  the 
body  blow:  Two  of  the  company’s  largest 
newspapers.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(and  its  sister,  the  Daily  News)  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  announced  they  would 
have  to  cut  about  15%  of  their  newsroom 
staff  through  a  series  of  buyouts  and  possi¬ 
ble  layoffs.  The  publishers  of  other  larger 
papers  at  Knight  Bidder,  The  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Fort  Worth  Star  Tehgpam,  said 
for  the  moment  no  layoffs  were  planned. 

The  staff  reductions  are  not  exclusive  to 
Knight  Bidder.  The  New  York  Times  Co. 
sent  word  the  same  day  of  the  Philly  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  too  was  reducing  its 
staff,  including  45  newsroom  positions  at 
the  The  New  York  Times  and  35  at  The 
Boston  Globe.  Hearst’s  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  also  been  trimming,  and 
TVibune’s  Newsday,  still  struggling  with 
its  circulation  fallout,  is  shuttering  its 


rD 

New  York  City  edition, 
eliminating  45  jobs. 

'' J 

"'V  '’■■■  '  ■ 

—  LINDA 

FOLEY/Newspaper  Guild  President 

I  j  The  exit  list  could  grow  after  Q3  results 

;  elsewhere  are  revealed  this  month.  As  E^P 
j  goes  to  press,  analysts  have  done  their  own 
I !  slashing:  Merrill  Lynch  and  JPMorgan 

I I  downgraded  Tribune  Co.,  while  Deutsche 
Bank  lowered  its  ratings  on  Gannett  and 

1  McClatchy. 

I  With  the  announced  reductions,  Peter 


Appert,  an  analyst  with  Goldman  Sachs, 
concedes  that  there’s  a  sizable  risk  to  hurt¬ 
ing  the  product,  calling  the  cuts  “dramatic.” 
Linda  Foley,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  says  in  her  20  years  of  service  these 
slashes  “impact  the  newsroom  more  than 
any  in  my  memory.” 

For  now,  management  at  the  Mercury 
News  and  at  the  Inquirer  are  trying  to  by¬ 
pass  the  axe.  Buyout  packages  for  “volun¬ 
tary”  reduction  have  been  extended  to 
editorial  staffers  at  both  papers.  But  how 
do  they  differ? 

The  package  at  the  Mercury  News  in¬ 
cludes  two  weeks  of  pay  for  every  year  of 
service  with  a  cap  of  44  weeks.  There  are 
medical  benefits  too,  for  six  months,  one 
year,  or  two  years  depending  on  how  long 
the  employee  has  been  with  the  paper. 

As  of  late  October,  the  guild  estimates  that 
31  members  have  applied  for  the  buyout. 
Employees  have  until  Nov.  10  and  the  paper 
can  reject  those  wanting  to  opt  out. 

In  2001,  when  the  Mercury  News  went 
through  a  similar  crisis,  Luther  Jackson, 


executive  officer  of  the  San 
Jose  Newspaper  Guild, 
says  the  buyout  package 
was  richer  in  that  it  offered 
two  and  half  weeks  of  pay 
for  every  year  of  service, 
with  no  caps.  However,  the 
healthcare  benefits  with 
the  current  offer  is  better. 

Another  difference: 

“This  time  we  need  to 
get  to  this  number  of  52 
[newsroom  staffers]  or  we 
wll  have  to  lay  off”  says 
Susan  Goldberg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Mercury 
News.  “That  was  not  the 
case  in  2001.” 

In  Philadelphia,  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Daily 
News  are  offering  a  pack¬ 
age  based  on  three  tiers 
determined  by  retirement 
age  and  years  employed. 
Essentially,  employees  get 
two  weeks  of  pay  for  every 
year  of  service  at  Knight 
Bidder,  capped  at  52 
weeks.  The  health  benefits 
vary  and  each  category  has  several  options. 
Depending  on  the  length  of  employment, 
the  company  will  foot  the  entire  bill  from 
three  months  to  two  years.  As  of  late  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Inquirer  had  approved  41  buyouts, 
according  to  Managing  Editor  Anne  Gor¬ 
don.  Employees  have  until  Nov.  4  to  apply. 

Management  at  both  companies  are  pin¬ 
ning  their  hopes  that  enough  people  will 
take  the  packages  before  resorting 
to  other  measures. 

If  cuts  are  in  order,  the  San  Jose  Guild 
uses  seniority,  the  ability  to  do  work,  and 
general  competence  as  criteria  to  determine 
layoffs,  says  Jackson.  It’s  different  at  the 
Inquirer,  where  it  is  based  only  on  seniority 
—  a  last-in,  first-out  set-up. 

So  management  has  a  little  more  leeway 
at  the  Mercury  News  to  figure  out  who  gets 
the  pink  slips,  since  three  of  the  four  criteria 
are  subjective.  Not  so  in  Philly.  A  list  is  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
newsrooms  there  that  breaks  out  who 
would  be  first  (and  next)  to  go,  should  the 
paper  trim  using  involuntary  methods. 
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Reporters  including  TVoy  Graham,  Kera 
Ritter,  Jeff  Shields,  and  John  Shiftman 
(he  helped  break  the  story  that  Judy  Miller 
was  released  from  jail  in  late  September, 
in  the  process  scooping  The  New  York 
Times),  are  high  on  the  list. 

Management  at  the  Inquirer  has  some 
headroom.  There  are  separate  lists  for  each 
of  the  guild  categories  so  if  a  lot  of  reporters 
take  the  buyout,  management  can  skip  the 


reporter  category  and  go  to  copy  editors. 

ITie  list  may  seem  draconian,  but  Foley 
says  its  one  way  to  assure  objective  deci¬ 
sions.  “The  reason  why  you  base  it  on  sen¬ 
iority,”  she  explains,  “is  there  has  to  be  some 
criteria,  otherwise  they  pick  and  choo.se.” 

Regardless  of  the  method  —  buyouts 
and  or  layoffs  —  the  newsroom  is  going  to 
feel  it.  “This  one  is  really  cutting  into  the 
bone,”  says  Henrj'  Holcomb,  president  of 


i  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater  Philadel- 
1  phia  and  a  business  writer  at  the  Inquirer. 
He  notes  that  very  few  layoffs  occurred  in 
the  last  two  rounds  of  buyouts  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  this  move  may  drastically  change 
the  paper:  “This  takes  us  back  to  staff  levels 
that  we  had  when  the  majority  of  our  read¬ 
ers  were  in  the  city.  Now  70%  of  our  read- 
i  ers  are  scattered  over  nine  counties  in 
'  two  states.”  ® 


DeM  Shuffle  causes 
some  ke^  changes  in  JOA 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  Gannett  Co.,  Knight 
Ridder  Inc.,  and  MediaNews 
Group  rearranged  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  six  dailies  in  four  states  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  newspaper  version  of  musical 
chairs,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  The  Detroit  News 
at  first  said  little  publicly  * 

about  how  the  deal  would 
change  their  joint  operat- 
ing  agreement  (JOA). 

Now  that  the  amended 
JOA  has  been  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  however,  it  is  clear 
the  changes  to  the  arrange-  ] 

ment  are  as  unprecedented  | 
as  the  deal  in  which  Gan- 
nett  sold  the  Detroit  News 
to  MediaNews  and  bought  the  market¬ 
leading  Detroit  Free  Press  from  Knight 
Ridder. 

At  the  time,  Gannett  announced  that 
MediaNews,  the  new  owner  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  would  be  a  “limited  partner,” 
and  implied  that  William  Dean  Single¬ 
ton’s  chain  would  get  a  significantly 
smaller  stake  in  the  JOA  than  the  50% 
split  that  Knight  Ridder  had.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  also  noted  that  the  News 
would  move  to  morning  publication  in 
early  2006,  and  that  the  JOA’s  expiration 
had  been  changed  from  2089  to  2025. 

What  neither  side  said  at  that  time 
was  just  how  limited  a  limited  partner 
MediaNews  is.  According  to  the  amended 
JOA,  the  Denver-based  company  holds 
just  a  5%  interest  in  the  renamed  Detroit 
Newspaper  Partnership  LP.  MediaNews 
won’t  be  sharing  any  profits,  either,  until 


Detroit  News 
Publisher/Editor 
David  Butler,  right, 
speaks  to  Reporter 
Ron  French,  below, 
and  other  newsroom 
staffers  on  Aug.  3. 


at  least  2009.  Instead,  it  will  be  given  an¬ 
nual  payments  that  start  at  $5  million 
next  year,  and  gradually  decline  to  a  final 
installment  of  $1.9  million  in  2012. 

The  new  agreement  —  at  26  pages,  a 
relatively  terse  document  compared  to 
the  79-page  agreement  Gannett  had 
with  Knight  Ridder  —  spells  out  other 
limitations  as  well. 

Gannett,  for  instance,  gets  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  editorial  expense  and  newshole 
budget  not  only  at  its  Free  Press,  but  at 
the  News  as  well.  The  agreement  pledges 
that  it  will  not  make  “disproportionate 
decreases”  of  the  News’  editorial  space  or 
spending.  The  papers  can  take  extra 
space,  but  they  must  reimburse  the  JOA. 

These  annual  editorial  budgets  are  not 
written  in  stone,  though.  Gannett  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  reduce  the  budgets  if, 
during  any  three-month  period,  “aggre- 


I  gate  operating  profits  fall  below  the 
budgeted  levels.” 

1  Under  this  new  JOA,  the  Free  Press 
will  be  the  only  Sunday  paper,  but  the 
I  News  “at  its  cost”  can  run  a  page  of  edito- 
I  rials  and  opinion  under  its  masthead  in 
I  the  Sunday  paper,  the  agreement  stipu- 
I  lates.  In  an  October  telephone  interview, 

!  News  Publisher/Editor  David  L.  Butler 
I  told  E&P  the  paper  intends  to  exercise 
that  option.  A  date  for  the  first  Sunday 
Free  Press  had  not  yet  been  announced. 

Gannett  has  also  learned  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Seattle  Times  Co.,  which  has 
had  to  fight  a  lengthy  court  battle  in  its 
attempts  to  end  the  JOA  with  Hearst’s 
!  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  In  Seattle,  one 
!  issue  is  whether  losses  suffered  during  the 
2000  strike  should  count  in  triggering  a 
breakup  of  the  JOA,  or  if  they  should  be 
excluded  because  they  were  caused  by  an 
!  uncontrollable  force  majeure  event. 

I  That  won’t  be  an  issue  in  Detroit.  The 
j  agreement  allows  either  party  to  break 
!  up  the  JOA  if,  after  2015,  the  partner¬ 
ship  suffers  three  consecutive  years  of 
operating  losses  “for  any  reason,  includ¬ 
ing,  without  limitation,  losses  due  to 
i  labor  difficulties,  shortages,  strikes, 
j  stoppages  of  any  sort  or  any  other  causes 
*  designated  Acts  of  God  or  force  majeure 
by  any  court  of  law.”  S 
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“Ifs  really  made 
a  difference. 
Our  newspaper 
has  a  lot  of  the 
Readership 
Institute  concepts 
builthto 
the  content!’ 


When  the  Readership  Institute  needed  a  newspaper 
to  road-test  its  ideas,  Randy  Brandt,  editor  of 
The  Journal  Times  in  Racine,  Wis.,  volunteered 
and  built  newsroom  training  around  readership  goals. 

"We  don't  budget  a  lot  for  training,  but  we  devote 
a  lot  of  time  and  energy  to  it,"  Brandt  says. 

The  training  payback  for 
The  Journal  Times  is  higher 
readership  scores  among 
minorities  and  young 

adults  and  an  engaged  •  T. 

staff.  "I  have  no  turnover," 

Brandt  says.  "If  you  create 
that  sense  of  movement,  m 


RANDY  Brandt 

EDITOR 
THE  JOURNAL  TIMES 


PHOTO  BY  GREGORY  SHAVER 
THE  JOURNAL  TIMES 
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David  Broder  tells  ‘E&P’  why, 
after  all  these  years,  reporting 
is  still  all  that  he  can  do 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  WAS  November  1955  when  David 
Broder  first  came  to  work  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  With  less  than  three  years  of 
daily  new’spaper  experience,  he  approached 
his  new  job  at  Congressional  Quarterly 
with  a  simple  plan:  do  the  reporting. 

Fifty  years  later,  after  covering  10  presi¬ 
dents  and  25  political  conventions,  Broder 
is  considered  the  dean  of  Washington 
politics.  But  his  style  hasn’t  changed  — 
he  stiU  does  the  reporting. 

“It  is  what  I’ve  practiced  and  what  I 
enjoy,”  says  Broder,  now  a  twice-weekly 
columnist  for  The  Washington  Post,  about 
his  nationally  syndicated  pieces.  “It  is  a 
reporting-based  column  because  that  is 
all  I  can  do.” 

At  a  time  when 
most  political 
pundits  fill  their 
allotted  space 
with  often  over¬ 
hyped  views  in 
place  of  fact, 

Broder  remains 
old  school.  He 
admits  little 
interest  in  a 
straight  opinion  column.  “When  you  do  it 
as  long  as  I  have,  you  want  that  face-to- 
face,”  he  sa>’s  about  his  preference  for  shoe- 
leather  newsgathering.  “You  can  guess  how 
people  will  react,  but  until  you  ask  them, 
you  do  not  know.” 

At  76,  the  Illinois  native  is  on  the  road  as 
much  as  ever,  spending  about  half  his  time 
outside  of  D.C,  he  estimates.  This  year 
alone,  he’s  visited  Oregon,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  California  (three  times),  Wash¬ 
ington  state,  Massachusetts,  and  Iowa,  as 
well  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  “No 
reporting  is  too  small  for  him,  and  no  fact 
is  too  minimal  to  check,”  says  Leonard 
Downie  Jr.,  the  Post’s  executive  editor  and 
a  longtime  colleague. 

That  work  has  paid  off.  After  first  syndi¬ 
cating  in  1970,  Broder  followed  three  years 
later  with  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  has  since 


become  a  sought-after  commentator  who 
appears  regularly  on  TV  panel  shows. 

“He  is  the  gold  standard  for  interpreting 
Washington  politics,”  says  Bruce  Davidson, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Express-News,  one  of 300  newspa¬ 
pers  that  carry  Broder’s  column.  “He  does 
his  spade  work  all  over  the  country.” 

Tim  Russert,  host  of  NBC’s  Meet  The 
Press,  says  Broder  has  been  on  the  Sunday 
morning  show  more  than  any  guest,  with 
nearly  400  appearances.  In  addition,  “He  is 
also  a  superb  analyst,”  the  host  tells  Et^P. 

Bom  in  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  Broder 
is  a  University  of  Chicago  alum  and  a  U.S. 
Army  veteran  who  spent  two  years  in  the 
sendee  (1951  to  1953).  His  first  reporting 
job  came  at  The  Pantograph  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  which  mns  his  column  today.  His 
Congressional  Quarterly  gig  came  about 
after  then-Posf  Editor  Ben  Gilbert  declined 
to  use  someone  of  his  limited  experience, 
saying,  “we  don’t  hire  people  like  you.” 


David  Broder  of  The 
Washington  Post  listens 
during  a  taping  of  NBC’s 
“Meet  the  Press”  in  March. 
At  left,  the  sharp  young 
political  reporter  in  1967. 


After  five  years  at  CQ, 
Broder  moved  to  The 
Washington  Star  in 
i960,  then  to  The  New 
York  Times  for  a  year 
before  joining  the  Post 
in  1966.  “It  was  probably 
in  lieu  of  money  that  I 
made  him  a  columnist,” 
his  former  editor  there, 
Ben  Bradlee,  jokes 
today.  “He  was  the  best 
young  political  reporter 
at  the  time.” 

Looking  back,  Broder 
points  to  one  of  the 
1960s’  worst  events  as 
among  his  most  memo¬ 
rable,  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1963.  As  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Star,  Broder 
found  himself  in  a  press 
bus  about  a  block  behind 
Kennedy’s  car  when  the 
shooting  occurred  in  Dallas.  “I  can  tell  how 
shook  up  I  was  because  I  can  barely  read 
my  notes  from  that  day,”  says  Broder,  who 
has  kept  the  notebook. 

Still,  it  is  the  purely  political  stories  for 
which  Broder  is  most  remembered.  Col¬ 
leagues  contend  his  coverage  of  political 
conventions  sets  the  bar  high  for  all  other 
reporters.  “To  walk  on  the  floor  of  a  nation¬ 
al  convention  with  David  Broder  is  like 
going  to  the  Oscars  with  George  Clooney,” 
says  Downie.  “He’s  a  rock  star.”  Adds  former 
columnist  Jack  Germond  of  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore,  “he  understands  the  process.” 

Broder  cites  the  1980  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit  as  the  best  he’s  covered 
for  real  news,  recalling  the  excitement 
when  Ronald  Reagan  was  toying  with 
choosing  former  President  Gerald  Ford  as 
his  running  mate.  “It  was  wild,”  he  remem¬ 
bers.  “Television  went  crazy  with  it,  but  we 
were  working  our  sources  and  being  cau¬ 
tious  because  it  was  not  a  done  deal,  and  it 
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Andrea  Mitchell  of  NBC  News  talks  with  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  Paul  Gigot  and  Broder  during  a  roundtable  discussion. 


ended  up  not  happening.” 

Few  if  any  working  journalists 
today  can  boast  of  covering  10  pres¬ 
idents.  Broder  contends  that  no  two 
have  been  similar.  “Jerry  Ford  was 
probably  the  closest  to  being  a 
normal  human  being,”  the  colum¬ 
nist  says.  “Eisenhower  was  very 
imposing  and  he  didn’t  conceal 
his  emotions.”  He  calls  Lyndon 
Johnson  “the  most  overwhelming, 
larger  than  life,”  Kennedy  “his  own 
best  press  secretary,”  and  Richard 
Nixon  “so  ill  at  ease  you  wonder 
why  he’d  choose  politics.”  When 
asked  about  George  W.  Bush, 

Broder  notes  his  self-confidence.  “He  trusts 
himself  so  much,  trusts  his  instincts  and  the 
group  who  are  his  advisors,”  Broder  adds. 
“Sometimes  it  has  not  served  him  well.” 

Since  he  first  arrived  in  the  Beltway, 
Broder  admits  the  beat  —  and  the  capital 
city  —  have  changed:  “When  I  first  came 
here,  Washington  was  pretty  much  a  small 
town,  and  culturally  it  was  a  backwater.” 
These  days,  Broder  owns  partial  season 
tickets  to  both  the  National  Symphony  and 
the  Washington  Nationals  baseball  team. 
He  is  married  with  four  grown  children. 

Broder  contends  that  one  of  the  biggest 
changes  in  50  years  is  the  political  mood  in 
the  country.  “The  level  of  partisanship  and 
the  meanness,”  he  says.  “It’s  now  gotten 
worse,  the  tension  between  the  politicians 
and  the  press,  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  This  makes  it  harder  for  us  to 
keep  a  kind  of  straight-and-narrow  cover¬ 
age,  not  to  become  partisan  ourselves.”  He 
points  to  the  explosion  of  competition  from 
niche  outlets,  the  Internet,  and  growing 
cable  television  options  for  pushing  some 
of  the  overly  opinionated  approaches.  “It 
does  put  a  special  challenge  on  those  of  us 
in  the  so-called  ‘mainstream  media,’”  he 
■  says.  “It  is  something  we  battle  every  day. 
We  need  to  find  ways  to  be  as  attractive  as 
we  can  without  cheapening  the  product.” 

Broder  is  quick  to  praise  toda/ s  political 
reporters,  saying  “There  is  no  crisis  in  tal¬ 
ent.”  The  concern,  he  says,  is  in  the  re- 
1 1  sources  and  approach.  “We  don’t  need  as 
I  many  different  polls  as  we  have,”  he  says, 
j  1  although  he  believes  those  that  are  done 

I  j  well  are  an  asset. 

i  I  He  sees  the  future  of  newspapers  as 
I !  positive,  but  stresses  that  the  Web  must  be 

I I  taken  into  account  when  assessing  a  paper’s 
success.  “The  fact  that  fewer  people  are 
buying  The  Washington  Post  in  print  form 

j  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  we  have  an  intema- 
I  tional  audience  online,”  he  says.  “An 


audience  that  is  literally  all  over  the  world.” 

When  asked  about  the  recent  anony¬ 
mous-sourcing  debate,  Broder  says  confi¬ 
dential  sources  need  to  be  handled  very 
carefully.  “Every  time  we  use  them,  we 
strain  the  credibility  with  readers  by  saying. 
We  know  something  we  will  not  share  with 
you,’”  he  says.  “But  in  politics  they  are  a 


The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  presented  Cramer-Kras- 
selt,  a  Chicago-based  ad  agency, 
with  the  Best  of  Show  prize  at  its 
ATHENA  Awards.  The  awards  recognize 
the  year’s  best  in  newspaper  ads. 

The  agency  won  for  its  Career- 
Builder.com  classified  ads  —  a  first  for 
the  category  —  for  its  humorous  take  on 
when  to  start  a  job  search  (bottom  right); 
a  donation  to  fund  the  print  advertising 
curriculum  at  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University’s  Adcenter  in  Richmond  was 


necessity,  and  quite  helpful.”  He 
adds  that  he  opposes  “cheap  shots.” 

Broder  also  believes  the  growing 
movement  by  many  on  the  right  to 
paint  journalists  and  newspapers  as 
liberally  biased  is  not  a  major  con¬ 
cern.  “I  think  those  complaints  are 
inevitable,”  he  says,  recalling  his 
days  growing  up  in  Illinois,  where 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  the  “parti¬ 
san-right”  paper.  “I  don’t  expect 
anyone  to  believe  me,  but  there  are 
reporters  I  have  worked  with  for  40 
years  —  and  closed  the  bar  together 
with  many  times  —  and  I  have  no 
idea  how  they  voted  and  I  don’t 
believe  they  have  any  idea  how  I  voted.” 

So  what  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  political  coverage  today?  “Recognize 
that  these  men  and  women  are  doing  an 
important  job,”  Broder  says,  stressing  the 
value  of  elected  officials.  “There  is  plenty 
of  cynicism,  but  we  owe  a  degree  of  respect 
to  those  people.”  [S 


made  in  Cramer-Krasselt’s  name.  One 
of  the  ceremony’s  gold  awards  went  to 
Crispin  Porter  +  Boguslqr  for  its  Virgin 
Atlantic  Airways  comic  strip  (above). 
VCU  Adcenter  won  the  grand  prize  in 
the  student  category  —  a  cool  $5,000  — 
for  a  Container  Store  ad  (bottom  left). 

—  Jennifer  Saba 


Clever  ads  nab  NAA  awards 
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New  tome  hails  the 
best  editorial  writers 


excerpts  from  dozens  of  famous  —  and  not 
so  well-known  —  editorials  arranged  by 
subjects,  such  as  War,  Race,  Death,  Politics, 
Freedoms,  Passions,  and  Christmas.  In  the 
latter,  we  find  The  New  York  Sun’s  classic 
“Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  along  with  a 
photo  of  the  real-life  “Virginia.” 

It  also  includes  novelties,  such  as  repro¬ 
ducing  H.L.  Mencken’s  column  revealing 
that  the  federal  bureaucracy  was  bursting 
with  1  million  employees  —  and  an  actual 
printed  page  accompanying  that  column, 
which  included  1  million  dots. 

Gartner  won  his  Pulitzer  when  he  edited 
— Tribune  in 
IL Ames,  Iowa.  He  also 
was  page  one  editor 

Journal,  and  editor 
oi  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  The 
Courier- Journal  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  He 

.■HilfcpBB  writes,  “The  editorial 
is  the  soul  of  the 
newspaper.  And,  on 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

WHO  ARE  THE  GREATEST  EDITO- 
rial  writers  of  all  time?  Michael 
Gartner,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
for  editorial  writing  in  1997,  names  his  top 
four  as  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Watterson, 
William  Allen  White,  and  Vermont  Royster 
in  a  book  published  in  October  that  he 
co-produced  with  the  Newseum. 

The  lavishly  illustrated  book  is  titled 
Outrage,  Passion  and  Uncommon  Sense: 
How  Editorial  Writers  Have  Taken  On  the 
Great  American  Issues  of  the  Past  150  Years 
(National  Geographic  Books).  It  contains 


Los  Angeles  Daily  News  editors  on  the  copy 
desk  during  a  blackout  on  Dec.  13,  1941. 

a  good  newspaper  that  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  and  loves  its  hometown,  or  its  home 
country,  the  editorial  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  town,  or  the  nation,  as  well.” 

But  Gartner  complains  that  today’s  edito¬ 
rials  “inform,  but  do  not  inspire.  In  this  age 
of  instant  news  reported  without  interpre¬ 
tation  or  context ...  strong  editorials  are 
needed  more  than  ever.”  But  too  many  now 
are  “expedient  and  insipid.” 

His  top  four  writers  represented  papers 
from  around  the  country:  Greeley  at  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Watterson  at  the  Couri¬ 
er-Journal,  White  from  JTie  Emporia  Daily 
Gazette  in  Kansas,  and  Royster  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  maintains  that  the  most 
powerful  editorial  ever  was  “The  Prayer  of 
Twenty  Millions,”  Greeley’s  critical  letter  to 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862,  chid¬ 
ing  him  for  not  freeing  the  slaves.  Lincoln 
took  that  step  less  than  six  months  later.  @ 


One  of  the  first  daily 
papers  in  New  Mexico 
sets  up  shop  beneath 
a  juniper  tree  during 
the  mid-19th  century. 


‘NYT’  foodies  visit  Big  Easy,  post-Katrina 


F.  Rick 
Blount,  who 
runs  Antoine’s 
restaurant, 
discusses  with 
New  York 
Times  Food 
Writer  Kim 
Severson  the 
renovations 
necessary  for 
him  to  reopen 
the  eatery  and 
preserve  its 
memorabilia. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

To  COVER  THE  AFTERMATH  OF 

Hurricane  Katrina,  The  New  York 
Times  sent  into  New  Orleans  the 
sort  of  sizable  cadre  of  reporters  and 
photographers  expected  of  the  paper  — 
along  with  Kim  Severson,  a  food  writer 
from  the  Dining  section. 

Barbara  Graustark,  editor  of  the  Style 
department  at  the  Times,  says,  “I  thought  it 
was  very  important  to  send  a  dining  section 
reporter  to  illuminate  a  dark  tragedy  that 
befell  a  legendary  food  town,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  Dining  section,  where  we  would  not  be 
competing  with  stories  about  body  counts 
and  autopsies  and  the  horrors  of  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  and  levees.” 
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KIM  SEVERSON//V)T  Food  Writer 


Graustark  is  a  former  national  desk  edi¬ 
tor,  “so  she  was  so  happy  to  be  finally  able  to 
do  something  like  this  again,”  food  writer 
Severson  recalls  with  a  laugh. 

Severson,  a  former  cops-and-courts  re¬ 
porter  herself,  got  the  assignment,  and 
was  soon  upstairs  getting  vaccinations  and 
the  Times  “deployment  kit,”  a  clutch  of 
first-aid  supplies  that  includes  Cipro,  the 
antibiotic  made  famous  during  the  post- 
9/11  anthrax  episodes. 

As  Severson  approached  New  Orleans, 
her  idea  had  been  to  start  a  series  of 
stories  that  would  follow  a  chef  as  he 
rebuilt  his  restaurant  business.  When  she 
arrived  in  a  borrowed  truck  at  daylight 
and  saw  devastation  far  greater  than  she 
had  imagined,  she  realized  that  story  was 
way  too  premature. 

Severson  was  accompanied  by  Pableaux 
Johnson,  a  freelance  contributor  to  the 
Times  who  suffered  his  own  kind  of  restau- 
I  — — j=j~— —  rant  loss  to  Katrina:  Just 

i  two  months  before,  his 


Photo  of  the  Month 


DANG  NGO,  ZUMA  PRESS,  OCT.  9,  2005 

BUDDIST  MONKS  CHANT  AT  PONGOUR  FaLLS,  THE 
largest  waterfall  in  Dalat,  Vietnam.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  falls  in  southern  Tay  Nguyen,  it  is  also 
known  as  Seven-Layer  Falls.  At  its  base  is  an  area  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  pilgrims  of  various  ethnic  groups  and  religions 
gather  in  the  middle  of  the  first  lunar  month.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


guide  to  New  Orleans  dining  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  two  walked  the  streets  of  the 
French  Quarter  to  inspect  the  conditions  of 
its  most  famous  restaurants.  Manager  F. 
Rick  Blount  showed  them  the  structural 
damage  at  Antoine’s.  In  the  Garden  Dis¬ 
trict,  Commander’s  Palace  “looked  forlorn, 
its  windows  still  covered  in  hurricane  ply¬ 
wood,”  Severson  wrote.  The  smells  that 
made  New  Orleans  a  food  destination  had 
been  replaced  by  the  stench  of  “liquefying 
pigs’  heads”  and  other  spoilage. 

She  reported,  too,  on  the  cult  places 
loved  by  New  Orleans  foodies,  such  as  the 
Creole  restaurant  Dookie  Chase,  and  she 
started  her  article  describing  Kathleen 
“Kappa”  Horn  making  chicken-salad 
po’boys  in  the  her  diner  Slim  Goody’s. 

“I  realized  that  what  was  basically  un¬ 
folding  in  the  way  of  a  stoiy  was  the  first 
inventor}'  of  New  Orleans  restaurants  after 
Katrina,”  Severson  said,  adding:  “It  just 
shows  you  that  the  New  York  Times  takes 
food  writing  as  seriously  as  war  coverage 
or  anything  else.  The  Dining  section  just 
had  to  be  down  in  New  Orleans.”  11 


Insert  verification  on  the  way 


The  organization  has  also  set  a  prelim¬ 
inary  fee  for  larger  papers,  somewhere 
between  $15,000  to  $20,000.  For  small¬ 
er  papers,  it  will  fall  between  $1,000  to 
$2,.100  (in  addition  to  normal  audit 
fees).  Already,  ABC  has  tested  the  process 
on  eight  papers,  including  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  The  Washington  Post. 

Greg  Bogich,  director  of  new  business 
development  at  Valassis,  welcomes  the 
idea.  Until  now,  no  one  has  taken  the 
lead  to  standardize  insert  verification  — 
a  growing  form  of  advertising  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  “I’m  all  for  the  process,”  Bogich 
says.  “Whatever  we  can  do  to  provide 
our  customers  with  validation,”  as  well  as 
make  sure  the  inserts  are  getting  in  the 
right  hands  —  “we’re  all  for  that.”  11 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

PENDING  BOARD  APPROVAL  DURING 
its  November  conference,  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
(ABC)  will  launch  an  insert-verification 
program  slated  for  Ql  in  2006.  Insert 
verification  is  a  voluntary  audit,  and  the 
process  will  vary  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  paper. 

For  large  metros  —  about  150  papers 
—  ABC  will  select  one  Sunday  and  pull 
inserts  from  each  ZIP  code  or  sub-zone, 
matching  them  to  sample  batches.  For 
smaller  papers,  ABC  will  look  into  paper¬ 
work  and  handling  procedures.  Once  the 
samples  are  draw'n  and  records  are  vet¬ 
ted,  ABC  will  issue  a  separate  report 
within  10  to  14  days. 
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MINNESOTA 

Thom  Fladung 

Thom  Fladung  has  been  named  editor 
and  vice  president  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press.  Fladung,  45,  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
for  the  past  three  years  and  served  as 
managing  editor  at  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  from  2000  to  2002. 
Previously,  Fladung  served  in  several 
positions  at  the  Free  Press,  including  city  editor,  news  editor, 
features  editor,  and  assistant  features  editor;  between  1994 
and  2000.  Before  that,  he  worked  at  The  State  in  Columbia, 
S.C.,  as  city  editor,  assistant  sports  editor,  and  business  reporter. 


Jose.  McKeon  most  recently  was  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Newsday.  He  replaces  Mike  Petrak,  who 
has  been  named  publisher  of  The  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise. 

Robert  Edwards  has  recently  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  circulation  delivery  manager  at  The 
Record  in  Stockton,  from  home  delivery 
manager.  John  Hughes  has  moved  into  the 
newly  created  position  of  circulation 
manager.  Previously,  he  was  circulation 
delivery  manager. 

Gail  Powell-Acosta  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune  in  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  She  most  recently  served  as 
regional  advertising  director  of  Sierra 
Nevada  Media  Group,  a  string  of  seven 
papers  including  the  Tribune  and  the 
Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City. 

Sue  Morrow  has  been  named  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  She  has  served  as  assistant  managing 
editor/photography  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  for  the  past  six  years. 

Lisa  Rowe  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Eureka  Times-Standard. 
She  is  promoted  from  retail  sales  manag¬ 
er.  She  replaces  David  Lippman,  who  was 
recently  named  publisher. 


ALABAMA 

Allen  Parsons  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  TimesDaily  in  Florence.  Parsons 
most  recently  was  executive  editor  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  Star-News  in 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

Tammy  Leytham  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Selma  Times-Joumal.  She  previously 
served  as  editor  of  The  Foley  Onlooker. 

ARKANSAS 

Kandra  Branam  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Baxter  Bulletin  in  Mountain 
Home.  She  previously  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.)  News- 
Capital  ef  Democrat. 

CALIFORNIA 

Michelle  M.  Krans  has  been  appointed 


president  and  publisher  of  The  Desert  Sun 
in  Palm  Springs.  Krans  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  director  since  2001. 

He  replaces  Robert  Dickey,  who  has  been 
appointed  senior  group  president  of  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Group  and  chairman 
of  Phoenix  Newspapers. 

Steve  Lambert  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/news  for  the  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
per  Group.  He  will  remain  in  his  current 
capacity  as  editor  of  The  Sun  in  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  the  Inland  Valley 
Daily  Bulletin  in  Ontario.  Lambert  for¬ 
merly  was  editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune  and  the  Daily  Times  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa. 

John  McKeon  has  been  appointed  vice  pres¬ 
ident/marketing  at  Knight  Bidder  in  San 


Melody  Konte  has  been  appointed  director 
of  advertising  at  the  Marin  Independent 
Journal  in  Novato.  She  most  recently 
served  as  retail  advertising  manager. 
Anastasia  Lebedeff  replaces  Konte  as  retail 


KANSAS 

Sharon 

Lindenbaum 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Wichita  Eagle. 
She  most  recently  was  vice 
president/business  administra¬ 
tion  for  The  Kansas  City  Star. 


Knight  Bidder’s  Cairo 
Bureau  Chief  Hannah 
AJIam  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  John  S. 
Knight  Gold  Medal,  the 


top  prize  in  Knight  Bid¬ 
der’s  19th  annual  James 
K.  Batten  Excellence 
Awards  competition. 
Allam,  who  was  profiled 
by  f&P  in  January, 
served  nearly  two  years 


as  head  of  Knight  Bid¬ 
der’s  Baghdad  Bureau. 


The  Oakland  Press  has 
been  named  Newspaper 


of  the  Year  for  the  sixth 
time  in  eight  years  by 
the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Press  won 
17  awards  in  20  contest 
categories,  including 
four  first-place  awards. 


Victor  Han.son,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  has 
been  elected  the  new 
president  of  The  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  (SNPA). 


Z 

2 
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recipe  for  ending  hunger: 

■  Ma  Cooper's  «rdjradebo»eroowota» 

.  5  pics  donated  lyy  the  taohroo*  staff 

.  too  chocolate  chip  cookies 

0  250  sweet  tooths 

.  I  lesson  in  helpiwQ  others 


B&riil  ri  share  OUR- 
U STRENGTH 


iCREAT 

AMERICAN 

BAKE 

SALE 


A  little  dough  can  go  a  long  way  in  the 
fight  against  childhood  hunger 

END  CHILDHOOD  HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

SPONSORED  BY:  Thirteen  million  children  in  America  are  at  risk  of  hunger.  Joining  The  Great 

©American  Bake  Sale*  is  a  fun  and  easy  way  to  make  a  difference.  Just  over 
PAM  $4.00  can  provide  three  healthy  meals  for  a  hungry  child.  So  imagine  what 

the  proceeds  from  your  bake  sale  could  do! 

To  register  or  donate,  visit  www.greatatnericanbakesaie.org  or  caii  I'SOO'761'CAPS. 
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Ronald  L.  Speer 

72,  DIED  Sept.  26 

RETIRED  EDITOR/COLUMNIST.  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

T’S  A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  RACE,”  RONALD  L. 

I  Speer  could  often  be  heard  shouting  above 
the  din  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  newsroom.  His 
colleagues  would  reply,  “A\Tiat  race?”  Speer  would 
respond,  “The  human  race.” 

Such  exchanges  were  to  be  expected  from  the  jovial,  ^ 

award-winning  editor  and  longtime  columnist  for  the  ^ 

Pilot.  Speer  joined  The  Ledger-Star  (then  the  Pilot’s  K 
afternoon  sibling)  in  1977  and  went  on  to  serve  in  K 

numerous  positions  including  assistant  managing  edi- _ M 

tor,  columnist,  and  writing  coach  at  the  Pilot  and  its  various  state  bureaus.  He  retired 
in  1997  as  general  manager  and  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  bureau. 

A  Nebraska  native,  Speer  got  his  start  as  a  reporter  for  the  Lincoln  Star  in  the  late 
1950s.  In  1959,  he  took  a  job  as  a  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  where  he  covered  the  state’s  last  hanging  and  met  four  U.S.  presidents.  During 
his  next  assignment  as  Southeastern  sports  editor  for  AP  in  Atlanta,  he  met  two  of  his 
heroes:  home  run  king  Hank  Aaron  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 

After  stints  as  a  features  writer  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Speer  returned  to  Nebraska  in  1973  and  began  interviewing 
and  photographing  Native  Americans  for  a  living  history  project  called  “Voices  of 
History,”  a  collection  of  recordings,  photos,  and  artifacts  that  he  donated  in  2003 
to  the  Mari  Sandoz  High  Plains  Heritage  Center  at  Nebraska’s  Chadron  State  College. 


advertising  manager.  She  is  promoted 
from  national  sales  representative. 

COLORADO 

Christine  Chin  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan.  Chin  most  recently  was  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  The  Bellingham 
Herald  in  Washington.  Robert  Moore  has 
been  named  executive  editor.  He  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  executive  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Times.  Moore  succeeds 

Michael  Limon. 

CONNECTICUT 
Jim  Konrad  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  Konrad 
most  recently  was  news  editor  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

FLORIDA 

Graham  R  Annett  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  circulation  at  The  Tampa 
Tribune.  He  has  served  as  vice  president 
of  circulation  and  operations  at  The 
Bakersfield  Californian  since  2000. 

Myriam  Marquez  has  joined  the  Metro 
editing  team  at  The  Miami  Herald.  Most 
recently,  Marquez  was  enterprise  editor 
at  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 


Doug  Scroggin  has  been  named  director 
of  national  and  major  retail  advertising 
for  the  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  He  is  promoted 
from  national  sales  manager. 

John  Schueler  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  Media  General’s  Florida  Commu¬ 
nications  Group.  Schueler  has  been  with 
the  Denver-based  MediaNews  Group 
since  2001  and  most  recently  served 
as  president  and  publisher  of  its  ANG 
Division  and  CEO  of  its  Northern 
California  cluster  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Tom  Davidson  has  been  named  director/ 
general  manager  of  Sun-Sentinel.com  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  He  most  recently  served 
as  vice  president  of  business  development 
and  general  manager  of  interactive  at  the 
Daily  Press  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

IDAHO 

Vicki  Gowler  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise.  Gowler 
was  named  editor  and  senior  VP  at  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  in  2001. 

ILLINOIS 

Stacey  Lohman  has  taken  on  the  additional 
role  of  business  editor  of  the  Northwest 
Herald  in  Crystal  Lake.  She  has  served  as 
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editor  of  the  McHenry  County  Business 
Journal  in  Crystal  Lake  since  2002,  and 
will  retain  that  position. 

Joe  Knowles  has  been  named  associate 
managing  editor/design  and  graphics  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Knowles  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  co-editor  of  the  Tribune’s 
youth  tab  RedEye.  Jane  Hirt  has  been 
named  sole  editor  of  RedEye.  Hirt  was  a 
founding  co-editor  of  the  tabloid  and  has 
I  also  served  as  foreign-national  news  edi- 
!  tor  and  copy  desk  chief  for  the  Tribune. 

i 

1  INDIANA 

;  Michael  Corbett  has  been  appointed  pub- 
i  lisher  of  the  Noblesville  Daily  Times.  He 
j  most  recently  served  as  the  advertising 
i  director  for  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 

Diane  Romine  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  information  technology  for 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers.  She  recently 
served  as  director  of  technology. 

I  IOWA 

!  Jamie  Suhr  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Globe  Gazette  in  Mason  City.  He 
has  been  a  sports  reporter  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  July  2002  and  has  served  as 
interim  sports  editor  since  July. 

I  KANSAS 

Theresa  Johnson  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Wichita  Eagle.  She 
most  recently  was  features  and  enterprise 
editor  at  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Jill 
i  Erickson  Knowles  has  joined  the  copy  desk. 

:  Previously,  she  was  a  wire  editor  at  The 
I  Courier  in  Waterloo-Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

;  David  L.  Thompson  has  been  appointed 
i  publisher  of  the  Leavenworth  Times. 

Since  1998  Thompson  has  been  with 

ILLINOIS 

Brad  Moore 

has  been  named 
general  manager 
;  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  yonih 
tab  RedEye.  Moore  most 
recently  was  sales  manager 
I  for  the  Tribune  Co.’s  rental 
I  classified  advertising  category. 
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Liberty  Group  Kansas  Holdings  Inc., 
serving  as  publisher  of  the  Chronicle 
Shopper,  co-publisher  of  the  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  Lamp,  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Lansing  Chronicle  Times.  He  succeeds 
editor/publisher  Tom  Throne,  who  is  leav¬ 
ing  to  become  editor  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Junction  City  Daily  Union. 

KENTUCKY 

Gary  Lawrence  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Middlesboro  Daily  News.  Lawrence 
is  also  chief  operating  officer  of  Heartland 
Publications’  southern  division.  He  re¬ 
places  J.T.  Hurst,  who  has  retired. 

MAINE 

Laura  Snyder  Smith  has  been  appointed 
editorial  designer  for  the  York  County 
Coast  Star  of  Kennebunk.  Smith  has 
served  as  a  copy  editor  and  page  designer 
for  the  Portsmouth  Herald. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Lauren  Chacon  has  been  named  VP/adver¬ 
tising  in  the  national  and  retail  categories 
for  The  Boston  Globe.  Chacon  previously 
served  as  director  of  sales  and  served 
on  the  launch  team  for  Boston.com,  the 
newspaper’s  Web  site.  Lisa  DeSistO  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  the  recruitment,  automotive,  real 
estate,  and  travel  categories.  DeSisto 
most  recently  was  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Boston.com. 

Chazy  Dowaliby  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Enterprise  of  Brockton.  Dowaliby 
has  served  as  editor  of  The  Patriot  Ledger 
in  Quincy  for  seven  years,  and  will 
continue  in  that  capacity. 

MICHIGAN 
Caesar  Andrews  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
He  was  previously  editor  of  Gannett 
News  Service  (GNS)  in  McLean,  Va. 

Mark  Silverman,  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  succeeds 
Andrews  at  Gannett  News  Service. 

Clarissa  “Chris”  O’Nan  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Niles  Daily  Star. 
O’Nan  most  recently  was  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ky.)  Sun. 

MISSOURI 

Emily  Hoffman  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Kearney  Courier.  Hoffman  previously 
served  as  acting  news  editor  of  the 
Wauneta  (Neb.)  Breeze. 
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Leo  Bogart 

84,  Died  Oct.  15 
LONGTIME  NEWSPAPER  EXECU¬ 
TIVE.  INDUSTRY  CONSULTANT 

Leo  Bogart,  direc- 
tor  and  senior  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Detroit- 
based  Innovation  Inter¬ 
national  Media  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  and  longtime 
executive  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau, 
was  first  and  foremost  a 
sociologist,  specializing 
in  marketing  and  media 
research. 

In  addition  to  his 
work  at  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  (which 
became  the  NAB  and,  in 
1992,  merged  with  the 
ANPA  to  form  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of 
America),  Bogart  also 


had  been  an  adjunct 
professor  at  New  York 
University.  At  the  NAB, 
Bogart’s  use  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  adults  who  read  a 
newspaper  yesterday  has 
become  the  industry's 
standard  measure. 

Bogart  continued 
penning  a  column  for 
the  NAA’s  Presstime 
magazine  through 
summer  of  this  year. 

Clint  C.  Wilson 

90,  Died  Sept.  18 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST. 

LOS  ANGEUS  SENTINEL 

Gang  violence  and 
police  brutality 
seem  like  topics  more 
suited  for  Page  One,  but 
Clint  C.  Wilson  Sr.,  the 
editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel 
for  more  than  45  years. 


was  never  one  to  let  such 
subjects  remain  front¬ 
page  territory. 

Known  for  his  stream¬ 
lined  drawing  style,  Wil¬ 
son  confronted  issues 
of  the  black  community 
in  cartoons  that  were 
humorous  and  poignant, 
conveying  a  deep  under¬ 
lying  understanding  of 
the  black  struggle. 

Wilson’s  first  full-time 
newspaper  job  w'as  in 
1940  as  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  weekly 
San  Antonio  Register, 
where  he  worked  with¬ 
out  pay.  Ten  years  after 
moving  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1946,  he  joined  the 
Sentinel  as  a  sports 
cartoonist.  Not  much 
later,  Wilson  was  named 
editorial  cartoonist. 

He  retired  in  2002. 


BETTER  BUILT  GROUP 
HAS  SOLD 

Siw  Gazette 

ARLINGTON  (VA)  SUN  GAZETTE 

(20,000  weekly  distribution) 

SUN  G.4ZEfrE 

Me  LEAN  (VA)  SUN  GAZETTE  ^  . — 

(30,000  weekly  distribution)  ^ 

MIDDLEBURG  LIFE  | 

NO.VIRGINIA  PARENT  LIFE 


toDrmCtsiKK  I 


AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  LLC 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Better  Built  Group  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe  S'M  t:  505.820.2700  f:  505.820.2900  www. tlirk.svaiie.sseiv.com 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Barbara  Polletta-Dolloff  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Exeter  News-Letter.  She  is 
also  editor  of  the  Rockingham  News.  She 
succeeds  Deborah  McDermott,  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  new  position  as  Maine  bureau  chief 
for  the  Portsmouth  Herald. 


Peter  Ridder,  who  has  announced  that  he 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Robert  J.  Gruber  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Star-News  in  Wilming¬ 
ton.  He  most  recently  was  publisher  of 
the  TimesDaily  in  Florence,  Ala. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Kendrick  Ross  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey 
City.  Ross  most  recently  was  director 
of  advertising  operations  and  regional 
sales  for  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Karl  Terry  has  been  named  managing 

editor  of  the  Portales  News-Tribune. 

Terry  most  recently  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Valley  Journal  in  Carbon- 
dale,  Colo. 

NEW  YORK 

Paul  V  Carlucci  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post.  Carlucci  most  re¬ 
cently  was  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  and  promotional 
services  company  News  America  Market¬ 
ing,  and  will  retain  that  position. 

Catherine  D.  Paffenroth  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president/human  resources  for 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Campbell 
Hall.  She  is  promoted  from  assistant  vice 
president/human  resources. 

Howard  Goldberg  has  been  promoted  to 
chief  of  bureau  in  New  York  City  for  The 
Associated  Press.  Goldberg  previously 
served  as  assistant  chief  of  bureau  for  AP 
in  Los  Angeles. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Angie  Love  is  the  new  publisher  of  the 
Valley  City  Times-Record.  Love  is  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  was  recently  deployed  in  Korea. 

Brian  Kroshus  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Bismarck  Tribune.  Kroshus,  a  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  at  the  Tribune, 
has  headed  Lee’s  network  of  agricultural 
publications  since  2003. 

OREGON 

Jerty  Raehal  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Milalla  Pioneer.  Raehal 
most  recently  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily  Times. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ralph  Martin  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tribune-Review  Publishing  Co. 
Martin  most  recently  served  as  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
He  replaces  Ed  Harrell,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Terry  Snead  has  returned  to  the  Herald- 
Standard  in  Uniontown  as  its  dayside 
managing  editor.  Snead  has  worked  for 
the  past  18  years  at  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer-Reporter,  where  he  held  such 
positions  as  copy  editor,  assistant  night 
editor,  and  assistant  news  editor. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Ann  Caulkins  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Charlotte  Observer.  Caulkins  most 
recently  was  president  and  publisher  of 
The  State  in  Columbia,  S.C.  She  replaces 

VIRGINIA 

Denis  Finley 

has  been  named 
editor  of  The 
Virginian-Pilot 
in  Norfolk. 
Finley  has  served  as  the  Pilot's 
managing  editor  since  2003. 


Randy  Brant  has  been  named  director 
of  advertising  for  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Brant  most  recently  served  as 
senior  vice  president  of  advertising  for 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  joint  operating 
agreement.  Tony  Bernados  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager.  Previous¬ 
ly,  he  serv'ed  as  classified  ad  manager  for 
The  Blade  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Lou  Heldman  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  The  State  in  Columbia,  effective 
Jan.  1,  2006.  Heldman  currently  serves 
as  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Wallace  McBride  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Pageland  Progressive-Journal.  He 
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Bill  Dedman 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  readership  for 
The  Telegraph 
in  Nashua.  Dedman  most 
recently  worked  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  and  full-time  consultant 
for  The  Boston  Globe. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


most  recently  served  as  copy  desk  chief 
for  The  Index-Journal  in  Greenwood. 

VIRGINIA 

Maria  Carrillo  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  Carrillo  most  recently  was  deputy 
managing  editor  for  enterprise.  Denise 
Bridges  has  been  named  director  of  news¬ 
room  recruitment. 

WASHINGTON 
Chris  Cowbrough  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Statesman-Examiner  in 
Colville.  Cowbrough  most  recently  served 
as  the  newspaper’s  sports  editor,  and 
plans  to  continue  in  that  capacity. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Donald  Clegg  Jr.  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Wheeling  News-Regis¬ 
ter  and  The  Intelligencer,  also  in  Wheel¬ 
ing.  Clegg  most  recently  served  as  sports 
editor  of  the  News-Register.  He  succeeds 
Nick  Bedway,  who  retired  this  summer. 

WISCONSIN 
Heather  Gascoigne  is  the  new  features 
editor  of  The  Journal  Times  in  Racine. 
Gascoigne  joined  The  Journal  Times 
in  2000  as  a  copy  editor  and  was  named 
assistant  news  editor  in  2003. 

Kenneth  Little  has  been  named  opinion 
page  editor  of  the  Herald  Times  Reporter 
in  Manitowoc.  Little  has  served  the  paper 
as  news  editor  and  copy  desk  chief. 


Sharon  Prill  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  interactive  media  and  marketing 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel.  ]  3 

She  mo,«t  recently  served  as  interactive  !  s 
media  director  for  The  News  Tribune  in  i  5 
Tacoma,  Wash.  5 
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EDITORIAL 


I  Reflexive  secrecy  has  drained  this  administration’s  credibility, 
and  the  treasury,  while  hurting  ordinary  Americans 


Through  the  summer  and 

INTO  the  turning  of  the  leaves  — 
aspen  or  otherwise  —  the  twists 
and  turns  of  U.S.  Attorney 
Patrick  Fitzgerald’s  Javert-like  obsessive 
pursuit  of  Matt  Cooper  and  Judith  Miller 
focused  public  attention  on  journalists  and 
the  secrets  they  keep.  What  didn’t  get 
much  attention  during  this  time  was  new 
documentation  of  the  huge  volume  of 
information  kept  secret  from  the  public 
by  the  Bush  administration. 

Pointing  out  that  this  White  House  is 
secretive  is  likely  to  prompt 
the  response,  “Well,  duh.” 

But  the  sweep  and  reach 
of  this  deliberate  policy  of 
secrecy  by  this  president  is 
truly  audacious.  In  the  time 
it’s  taken  you  to  read  these 
first  three  paragraphs, 
another  100  or  more 
documents  have  been 
classified,  by  one  estimate. 

For  decades.  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  alike  tried  with  mixed  suc¬ 
cess  to  rein  in  a  federal  bureaucratic  culture 
that  favored  stamping  as  classified  every¬ 
thing  from  genuinely  valuable  intelligence 
to  old  newspaper  clippings.  Bush  has 
reversed  that  declassification  trend  with 
an  astonishing  success  he’s  been  unable 
to  match  in  Iraq,  federal  disaster  readiness, 
or  Social  Security  reform. 

Over  the  summer,  the  federal  Informa- 
I  tion  Security  Oversight  Office  (ISOO)  re¬ 
vealed  that  Washington  classified  a  record 
j  15.6  million  documents  last  year,  nearly 
'  double  the  number  in  2001.  In  the  popular 
imagination,  government  pen-pushers  are 
clock-watching  drones.  But  these  classifiers 
are  busy:  As  The  New  York  Times'  Scott 


Shane  pointed  out,  they’re  classifying  docu¬ 
ments  at  a  rate  of  125  a  minute. 

Where  the  Bush  administration  gets  the 
slows  is  in  declassifying.  In  1997,  the  feds 
declassified  a  record  204  million  pages. 

Last  year,  they  could  manage  only  28 
million  pages.  Afi  this  secrecy  cost  us  tax¬ 
payers  $7.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  2004,  the 
ISOO  reports  —  and  that’s  not  including 
the  CIAs  budget,  another  classified  secret. 

Under  Bush,  agencies  are  also  getting 
draggy  about  responding  to  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA)  requests.  Since 
2002,  the  backlog  of  re¬ 
quests  has  increased  by 
14%,  according  to  another 
little-noticed  report  that 
came  out  over  the  summer, 
this  one  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Accountability 
Office.  More  recently,  a 
study  claimed  that  jour¬ 
nalists  account  for  just  1% 
of  FOIA  requests.  Most  are 
made  by  ordinary  Americans  seeking  per¬ 
sonal  information  from  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs. 

In  Washington,  bureaucrats  are  still 
operating  under  the  marching  orders  of  f 
ormer  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  — 
who  essentially  told  them,  when  in  doubt, 
don’t  release  information.  Way  back  in  July, 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales 
told  The  Associated  Press  he  would  take  a 
new  look  at  the  policy.  Maybe  he  had  to 
keep  his  phone  line  clear  this  summer  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  Supreme  Court  nomination  that 
never  came,  but  now’s  the  time  for  Gonza- 
!  les  to  make  it  clear  that  Americans  deserve 
i  the  fullest  and  most  expeditious  access  to 
!  the  information  the  government  compiles 
on  their  behalf. 


One  federal 
agency  states 
that  the  govern¬ 
ment  classified 
15.6  million  doc¬ 
uments  in  2004. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Conservative  hacks  affirmative  action 


‘New  York  Times’  columnist  John  Tierney  says  indoctrination 
starts  in  j-school.  As  usual,  he  plays  fast  and  loose  with  facts. 


Are  journalism-school  faculties  hotbeds  of 
liberalism,  and  should  colleges  take  affirmative- 
action  steps  to  address  this?  John  Tierney,  the  self- 
described  libertarian/contrarian  columnist  for  The 
New  York  Times,  certainly  thinks  so  —  or  so  he  said  in 
an  Oct.ll  column,  which  drew  a  wide  response  from  readers.  Tierney 
is  not  entirely  wrong,  of  course,  but  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  man  who,  this  past  summer,  dubbed  the  Valerie  Plame/CIA 
leak  scandal  “Nadagate,”  saying  it  featured  “a  spy  who  was  not  endan¬ 
gered,  a  whistle-blower  who  did  not  blow  the  whistle  and  was  not 


smeared,  and  a  White  House  official  who 
has  not  been  fired  for  a  felony  that  he  did 
not  commit.”  As  late  as  Oct.  24,  he  was 
still  claiming  it  added  up  to  “Nada.” 

Tierney  often  cherry-picks  facts  to  sup¬ 
port  his  Stosselesque  opinions.  We  all  do 
this,  of  course,  but  he  likes  to  cite  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  friends  or  other  solitary  figures  to 
prove  larger  points.  That’s  what  he  did  in 
his  unintentionally  comical  columns  earlier 
this  year  hyping  Social  Security  privatiza¬ 
tion.  One  of  them  was  so  goofy  he  had  to 
admit  that  readers  who  called  him  a  “super¬ 
ficial  nitwit”  were  “at  least  half-right.” 

Actually,  I  thought  he  had  written  a  paro¬ 
dy  of  himself  when  he  started  his  Oct.  11 
column  by  citing  a  study  by  crusading 
right-winger  David  Horowitz  —  and  then 
compared  cronyism  at  j-schools  to  a  presi¬ 
dent  picking  his  own  lightly  qualified  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

Alas,  it  seems  he  was  serious.  Citing 
Horowitz’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Popular 
Culture,  Tierney  wrote  that  a  check  of  voter 
registration  rolls  found  that  Democratic 
mind-benders  outnumbered  Republicans 
6  to  1  at  j-schools  and  8  to  1  at  selected  law 
schools.  Only  one  journalism  school,  the 


University  of  Kansas,  had  a  majority  of 
Republicans  (by  10  to  8).  The  Democrat- 
to-Republican  ratio  ranged  from  4  to  1  at 
Northwestern  and  New  York  University  to 


If  Tierney  has  real 
evidence  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  conser 
vatives  in  journalism 
schools,  I  wish  he 
would  produce  it. 


Columbia’s  15  to  1  and  beyond  (Berkeley). 

From  the  get-go,  problems  with  the  sur¬ 
vey  are  obvious,  though  not  noted  by  Tier¬ 
ney:  It  covered  only  nine  out  of  more  than 
450 j-departments  in  the  country.  Further, 
there  are  Democrats  (Joe  Lieberman),  and 
there  are  Democrats  (Howard  Dean). 

But  how  does  Tierney  know  liberal  in¬ 
doctrination  is  a  major  problem?  Well,  a 
“lot  of  young  conservatives  and  libertarians 
have  simply  given  up  on  the  traditional 
media,  either  as  a  source  of  news  or  as  a 
place  to  work.”  Instead,  some  of  them,  he 
noted,  “post  on  conservative  blogs.” 


In  Tiemeyworld,  it  can’t  possibly  be  true 
that  these  young  people  no  longer  get  their 
news  from,  say,  his  own  paper,  but  instead 
rely  on  Fox  News  and  partisan  Web  sites 
simply  because  they  don’t  want  their  views 
challenged.  Or  that  they  might  have  had 
other,  non-political  reasons  for  not  even 
trying  to  make  it  in  newspapers  or  on  TV. 

If  he  can  name  a  few  highly  qualified  con¬ 
servative  bloggers  who  once  sought  (and 
trained  for)  media  gigs,  and  then  got 
discouraged,  I  wish  he  would  do  it.  My 
impression  is  that  most  of  them  chose 
better-paying  jobs  in  the  law  or  business 
world  and  have  few  regrets  about  that. 

did  a  cover  story  on  liberal  bias  in 
August  2004,  in  which  several  conserva¬ 
tives  cheerfully  admitted  that  their  brethren 
didn’t  care  much  about  working  in  the 
media.  “It’s  just  not  the  kind  of  thing 
conservatives  do,”  Cal  Thomas  said,  noting 
that  the  profession  “doesn’t  pay  that  well.” 

Other  conservatives,  along  with  j-school 
chairs,  point  to  this  trend:  There  are  plenty 
of  conservative  students  and  faculty  in 
journalism  schools  but  they  gravitate  to  the 
increasingly  popular  (even  dominant)  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising  fields,  which 
pay  better  and  require  less  inquisitiveness. 
The  “social  reformers”  stick  with  journal¬ 
ism.  One  j-prof  told  us,  “Journalism  tends 
to  attract  wide  thinkers  —  people  who  are 
idealistic  and  not  narrow  in  their  beliefs.” 

Our  interviews  with  chairs  of  j-depart- 
ments  at  a  wide  range  of  schools  found  no 
one  noting  any  liberal  browbeating.  Every 
I  semester  for  14  years,  David 

rC3.i  Rubin,  dean  of  the  New- 

ICrimi-  house  school  at  Syracuse 

University,  has  been  read- 
COnSCr-  Ing  teaching  evaluations. 

flSllisill  “With  very  few  exceptions,” 

,  he  said,  “I  don’t  read  stu- 

RG  dent  complaints  that  pro- 

a  fessors  were  indoctrinating 

them  on  some  social  issue.” 

In  his  column,  Tierney  claimed  the  press 
corps  is  “heavily  Democratic.”  In  fact,  every 
major  poll  in  recent  years  has  found  that 
while  there  are  more  Democrats  than 
Republicans  and  more  liberals  than  conser¬ 
vatives  in  newsrooms,  there  are  more 
moderates  or  independents  than  either. 

If  Tierney  has  real  evidence  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  he  should  produce  it.  Until  then, 
editors  and  j-schools  await  this  outpouring 
of  conservatives  interested  in  their  field. 
Perhaps  Tierney  should  campaign  for  bet¬ 
ter  pay  for  academics  and  reporters.  That 
might  get  things  moving  to  the  right.  11 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Sacrosanct 


the  CIA  Leak  case  was  so  wrong. 

That’s  why  it  was  so  infuriating  to  read 
the  matter-of-fact  tone  New  York  Times 
Executive  Editor  Bill  Keller  used  in  his 


Say  what  you  will  about  Judy  Miller’s  decision  to  testify,  but  her 
decision  to  surrender  her  notes,  twice,  is  reprehensible 

OUR  NOTES  ARE  OUR  MOST  PRECIOUS  POSSESSIONS. 

We  scribble  our  perceptions  about  the  people  we 
interview  on  dinner  napkins,  on  the  edges  of  arti¬ 
cles  we’ve  used  for  background,  on  the  backs  of 
cards,  in  lined  reporters  notebooks.  Our  notes  are 
our  proof  that  we  spoke  to  the  people  we  quoted.  They  can  often 
save  us  from  disaster  in  libel  suits.  They  contain  the  names  of  our 
sources  and  sometimes  their  motives  for  speaking  to  us. 

When  we  have  time,  we  transcribe  our  notes  so  our  editors,  if 
necessary,  would  not  have  to  decipher  our  handwriting  or  our  cryptic 

computer  markings.  We  know  it  would  be 
trs^c  if  someone  who  didn’t  know  us  —  a 
prosecutor,  for  example  —were  able  to  sift 
through  our  raw  notes  and  put  their  own 
spin  on  what  they  mean. 

We  know  that  prosecutors  want  to  use 
our  notes  to  collect  clues  to  our  thought 
process.  Giving  them  our  notes  would  be 
handing  them  a  road  map  to  our  sources. 

It  matters  little  what  we  redact  and  what 
we  leave  in,  especially  when  a  grand  juiy 
can  ask  reporters  questions  about  the  notes. 

“Notes  are  the  blueprint  of  the  newsgath¬ 
ering  process,”  said  Jane  Kirtley,  The  Silha 
Professor  of  Media  Ethics  and  Law  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  former  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Reporter’s  Committee 
For  Freedom  of  The  Press.  “They  are  first 
drafts  of  a  story.  They  are  even  more  sensi¬ 
tive  then  telephone  records.  They  should 
always  be  protected  from  government 
scrutiny.  They  are  sacrosanct.” 

That’s  why  Judith  Miller’s  decision,  sup¬ 
ported  by  The  New  York  Times,  to  hand 
over  two  sets  of  notes  —  even  those  she 
redacted  —  to  Special  Prosecutor  Patrick  J. 

Fitzgerald  and  the  grand  jury  investigating 


The  decision  to  give 
up  the  notes  sends  the 
message  to  sources 
that  conversations 
with  a  reporter  could 
end  up  as  evidence. 


Oct.  11  “Judy  Miller  Update”  e-mail  to  his 
newsroom.  “Judy  met  this  afternoon  with 
the  special  counsel  to  hand  over  additional 
notes  and  answer  questions,”  Keller  wrote. 
“She  is  to  return  to  the  Grand  Jury ...  to 
supplement  her  testimony.” 

It  was  the  kind  of  e-mail  Keller  might 
have  sent  to  announce  Miller’s  appearance 
at  Columbia  University  to  participate  in  an 
ethics  panel  on  anonymous  sources.  The 
Times  used  to  handle  the  pursuit  of  re¬ 
porter’s  notes  with  more  stealth. 

In  1969  when  Earl  Caldwell,  one  of  the 


paper’s  reporters,  had  his  notes  subpoenaed 
in  a  high-profile  Black  Panther  drug  case, 
he  was  told  to  hand  over  his  notes  to  the 
newspaper’s  executives.  “We  did  that  to  pro¬ 
tect  Earl  from  the  prosecutor,”  said  James 
Goodale,  the  Times’  former  general  counsel. 

Four  years  later,  Watergate  prosecutors 
demanded  the  notes  of  reporters  for  The 
Washington  Post  and  the  Times,  and 
Goodale  told  those  newspapers  to  give 
them  to  their  publishers.  “They  weren’t 
going  to  put  [Washington  Post  publisher] 
Kay  Graham  and  [New  York  Times  publish¬ 
er]  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  in  jail,”  Goodale 
laughed.  The  subpoena  was  soon  dropped. 

So  it’s  ironic  that  Miller  was  jailed  for  85 
days  after  prosecutors  and  federal  judges 
cited  the  1972  Branzburg  vs.  Hayes 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  originated 
with  the  Black  Panther  case.  The  court 
ruled  that  reporters  who  witnessed  a  crime 
must  testify  before  a  grand  jury.  She  was 
released  from  jail  after  agreeing  to  testify, 
claiming  that  her  source,  I.  Lewis  “Scooter” 
Libby  —  whom  the  ’White  House  coerced 
into  waiving  a  confidentiality  agreement  a 
year  ago  —  was  no  longer  being  coerced. 

The  public  has  no  real  notion  about  why 
reporters  use  confidential  sources.  And  now 
whistleblowers  might  see  the  Miller-Ti/Ties 
surrender  as  a  sign  that  reporters  are  un¬ 
trustworthy.  Especially  when  their  notes 
wind  up  in  a  prosecutor’s  office. 

Vernon  Loeb,  California  investigations 
editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  so 
concerned  about  how  prosecutors  use 
reporters’  notes  that  he  believes  writers 

should  discard  them  even 
if  they’re  needed  in  a  libel 
suit.  “Our  most  important 
obligation  is  our  confiden¬ 
tial  sources,”  said  Loeb, 
noting  that  whistleblowers 
“were  heroic  figures.” 

Kelli  Sager,  an  attorney 
for  Davis  Wright  Tremaine 
LLP,  which  represents  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  Press-Enterprise 
in  Riverside,  Calif.,  said  reporters  use  notes 
the  same  way  that  a  lawyer  does:  “Notes 
reveal  a  lawyer’s  thought  process.  If  get¬ 
ting  information  is  more  important  than 
the  process,  then  our  society  wouldn’t 
have  attorney-client  privileges.” 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  once  advised  to 
pull  his  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  declare 
a  victory.  He  didn’t,  and  we  lost.  Now 
Miller  and  the  Times  have  declared  a  press 
victory  by  surrendering  some  notes  to  a 
prosecutor.  And  we  lost  this  one,  too.  @ 
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the  multiple  images/photo 
essay  category. 
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BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


IT  WAS  ANOTHER  YEAR  PLAGUED  BY  DEATH  AND  Vio¬ 
lence,  from  Gaza  and  Baghdad  to  Hurricane  Katrina 
and  a  no-name  tsunami.  These  disasters,  natural  and 
otherwise,  are  all  represented  in  our  prize-winning 
photographs  this  year,  selected  from  among  hundreds 
of  entries.  This  year’s  contest  drew  wider  interest  than  ever,  in 
our  four  usual  categories  (news,  features,  sports,  and  multiple 
images/photo  essay),  plus  a  new  one,  sponsored  by  Nixon,  called 

- - ^  “Local  Heroes.”  The  winning  entries 

I  in  various  circulation  classes,  plus 
I  honorable  mentions,  are  displayed 
I  on  the  following  pages.  They  are  also 
posted  (including  all  photos  from  the 
multiple-image  category)  in  a  special 
photo  gallery  at  E^P  Online. 

Our  top  prize  photographer,  Rome-based  Mar¬ 
co  DiLauro,  34,  of  Getty  Images,  will  pocket 
$1,000,  as  well  as  a  new  Nikon  D70s  digital  SLR 
camera  and  lens  system,  provided  by  Nikon.  For 
the  first  five  years  of  his  career,  which  began 
in  1993,  DiLauro  shot  as  a  freelancer  covering  the 
conflict  in  the  Balkans.  His  images  gained 
national  exposure  in  The  New  York  Times  and 
•;  USA  Today,  as  well  as  in  other  publications.  In 
1998  DiLauro  started  working  for  The  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  and  after  the  9/11  attacks  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Afghanistan.  He  joined  Getty  in 
2002  and  has  since  traveled  widely  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  and  has  spent  months  in  Iraq. 

1  Images  photographer  Marci  DiLauro  How  did  he  get  the  winning  picture?  DiLauro 
**  f  “'^nment  in  F^lujah,  ^jjat  he  stood  in  front  of  the  synagogue 

tor  hours  on  Sept.  12,  capturing  the  destruction 
of  the  building  by  Palestinians  after  Israeli  settlers  in  Gaza  were  ordered  out  of  the  area 
by  their  government.  “I  like  to  shoot  a  lot  of  images,”  he  says.  Thankfully,  he  reports, 
the  boys  in  the  photo  didn’t  notice  him  taking  the  picture;  if  they  had,  they  probably 
would  have  mugged  for  the  camera.  While  taking  this  image,  DiLauro  wondered, 
“What  could  the  boys  be  thinking,  looking  up  at  their  friends  and  neighbors?”  Perhaps 
that’s  why  the  picture  is  so  successful;  viewers  likely  ask  the  same  question  themselves. 


Getty  Images  photographer  Marci  DiLauro 
suiM  up  while  on  assignment  in  Fallujah, 
Iraq,  with  U.S.  Marines  on  Nov.  9,  2004. 


f  i  JM 
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Marco  DiLauro 

Getty  Images 


New  York 


Palestinian  boys  watch  as  men  stand  on  the  roof  of  the  remains  of  a  synagogue  at  the  Netzarim  settlement 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  celebrate  the  Israeli  withdrawal  on  Sept.  12,  2005.  Thousands  of  Palestinians  and 
militants  belonging  to  Hamas,  the  Islamic  Jihad  and  Fatah  entered  the  settlement  singing  and  chanting 
and  set  on  fire  the  synagogue  along  with  the  remains  of  the  settlement  after  the  Israeli  Army  withdrew. 


Nikon 


tCOTT  PBTERBOM/OITTT  IMAOBt 


V 


Presented  by  Nikon 


Karl  Rare 

Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


For  our  sixth  annual  photo  contest  this  year,  we  were  happy 
to  introduce  a  new  category  sponsored  and  judged  by  Nikon,  titled 
“Local  Heroes.”  In  our  call  for  entries  we  said  we  would  consider  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  we  received  a  very  interesting  mix,  rang¬ 
ing  from  police  and  firefighters  to  teachers  and  physically  chal¬ 
lenged  athletes.  The  winning  photo  described  at  left,  of  a  Marine  returning  from 
Iraq,  was  taken  by  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Joumats  Karl  Rabe.  A  native  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  he  moved  to  New  York  City  in  1981,  and  has  served  as  a  staff 
photographer  at  the  Journal  since  1998.  For  taking  the  top  prize,  he  wins  a  new 
Nikon  D70s  SLR  digital  camera  and  lens  system.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


On  Dec.  7,  2004,  Marine  Corps  Warrant  Officer 
Michael  Pataki,  home  after  four  months  in  Iraq, 
walked  across  the  wet  tarmac  at  Stewart  Air 
National  Guard  Base  in  New  Windsor,  N.Y.,  with 
his  head  lowered  in  the  cold  rain.  He  then  looked 
up  and  broke  into  a  wide  smile  as  his  sons, 
Michael,  5,  and  William,  3,  ran  into  his  arms. 
Wife  Kara  Pataki  watched  from  the  hangar  door. 


Mike  George 

The  Sun  Chronicle 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


Christine 
Dunshee  Peterson 

Worchester  Telegram 
ef  Gazette 
Worchester,  Mass. 


Attleboro  Fire  Dept  Capt. 
William  LaPlume  comforts  a 
baby  who  was  a  passenger  in 
a  Dodge  Caravan  that  rolled 
over  on  April  12,  2005.  The 
child  was  not  injured. 


John  D’Ennoflo  leads  Barre 
Call  firefighters  out  of  a 
scorched  15-acre  area 
on  the  Hardwick  line  in 
Massachusetts  on  April  12. 
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JOURNAUSM  AWARD  ^ 

mi 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CORRESPONDENT-AT-LARGE  '  . 


TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM  MANAGER, 
SERVICES  &  TECHNOLOGY 


MAKING  AP  ESSENTIAI 


DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  EVENTS, 
SERVICES  &  TECHNOLOGY 


TECHNOLOGY  WRITER,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


- 


OFFICE  MANAGER,  ISLAMABAD,  PAKISTAN 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER,  MANILA,  PHILIPPINES 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS! 


NATIONAL  DESK  EDITOR,  NEW  YORK 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER, 
SERVICES  &  TECHNOLOGY 


The  Gramling  Awards  program,  now  in  its  12th  year,  honors 
Associated  Press  staffers  for  excellence.  The  awards  are 
made  possible  by  a  bequest  from  the  late  AP  newsman  and 
executive  Oliver  S.  Gramling,  who  died  in  1992  at  age  87. 


Associated  Press 

the  essential  global  news  network 
www.ap.org 


Don  Clark 

Eagle  Times 
Claremont,  N.H. 


Claremont,  N.H.,  firefighter  Jeff  Morin  rescues  Tom 
Stockton  from  the  Sugar  River  on  April  22,  2005,  after  a 
canoe  carrying  Stockton  and  his  family  capsized  in  fast- 
moving  water  near  Chandler  Mill  Road  in  Newport. 


Haris  H  Tyagi 

European  Pressphoto  Agency 
Frankfurt,  Germany 


A  mother  weeps  over  the  dead  body  of  her  son,  a  victim  of  the  tsunami, 
on  Silver  Beach  in  Cuddalore  in  the  south  Indian  region  of  Tamil  Nadun 
on  Dec.  27,  2004.  More  than  1,000  people  were  killed  after  a  powerful 
earthquake  off  the  Indonesian  island  of  Sumatra  triggered  a  series  of 
massive  tidal  waves  that  wreaked  havoc  on  the  coastal  area. 


UtM»CT 


Marc  Vasconcellos 

The  Enterprise 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Mike  Woods 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 


Bark  to  school:  In  Abington,  Mass.,  a  group  of  dogs,  seat 
belts  buckled,  ride  an  early  morning  school  bus  on  their  way 
to  Furry  Tails  Doggie  Daycare.  The  center  offers  daycare,  dog 
walking,  boarding,  and  grooming. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 


An  Iraqi  homeowner  watches  on  Dec.  2,  2004  as  Spc.  Jacob  James, 
left,  and  Spc.  Chris  Burnett,  two  U.S.  soldiers  from  Bravo  Company, 
3rd  Battalion  of  Arkansas’  39th  Infantry  Brigade,  search  for  illegal 
weapons  during  a  patrol  in  the  al-Shaab  district  of  Baghdad. 
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David  Guttenfelder 

The  Associated  Press 

New  York 


Michael  Kubel 

The  Morning  Call 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Indian  Muslims  in  New  Delhi  take  their  Friday  evening  prayers  on  the  rooftop 
of  a  building  overlooking  an  auto  parts  market  in  October  2004.  In  October,  millions 
of  Muslims  throughout  the  world  observe  the  holy  month  of  Ramadan  —  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Islamic  lunar  calendar  —  through  prayer,  fasting,  and  acts  of  charity. 


Getting  a  leg  up:  Walt  Tremer,  of  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  shows  his  legs  to  the  judges  of  the  Best 
Men's  Legs  contest  held  at  Donegal  Square 
in  Bethlehem  on  March  12,  2005.  The  third- 
annual  event  features  15  kilt-wearing  contest¬ 
ants  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  69  years. 


Will  Lester 

Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin 
Ontario,  Calif. 


Michelle  Stocker 

The  Capital  Times 
Madison,  Wis. 


Been  there,  dune  that:  Visitors  to  Death  Valley  National  Park  climb  the 
sand  dunes  near  Stovepipe  Wells  in  late  afternoon  on  March  15,  2005. 
A  land  of  extremes.  Death  Valley  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  with  summer  temperatures  averaging  more 
than  100  degrees  Fahienheit. 


Paul  Nesbitt,  of  DeForest,  Wis.,  catches  a  Northern  Pike 
during  the  Stoughton  Conservation  Club’s  Winter  Ice 
Fisheree  on  Lake  Kegonsa  in  Stoughton.  The  club  has 
hosted  the  annua!  event  for  more  than  four  decades. 
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David 

Guttenfelder 

The  Associated  Press 

New  York 


Above,  Khalil,  34,  who  lost  his  leg  to 
a  land  mine  while  fighting  for  the 
Northern  Alliance  against  the  Taliban 
and  al-Qaida  in  2001,  uses  crutches 
to  walk  on  thawing  ice  on  the  steep 
hillside  of  his  Kabul  neighborhhood 
on  March  1,  2005.  At  left,  Afghan 
refugees,  who  have  recently  returned 
to  Kabul  from  exile,  crowd  together  in 
an  abandoned  Soviet  occupation-era 
government  building  in  Kabul  where 
they  live.  An  estimated  3.5  million 
refugees  have  returned  to  Afghanistan 
since  the  fall  of  the  Taliban. 


David  Goldman 

Boston  Herald 
Boston,  Mass. 


Above  left,  two  girls  scream  at  an  Israeli  soldier  as  they  refuse  to  evacuate  their  home  on  the 
third  day  of  the  disengagement  process  of  the  Neve  Dekalim  settlement  in  Gush  Katif.  Above, 
an  Israeli  settler  is  removed  from  her  home.  At  left,  one  settler  is  comforted  by  an  Israeli  Police 
officer  as  the  army  evacuates  all  residents  of  the  settlement  of  Gadid  in  Gush  Katif,  Gaza  Strip. 
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Dominick  Fiorille 

Times  Herald-Record 
Middletown,  N.Y. 


Villagers  celebrate  on  the  morning  fishermen  in 
Pudupattinam,  India,  finally  returned  to  the  sea 
following  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
December  2004  tsunami.  Much  of  the  residents' 
livelihood  is  connected  to  the  catching  of  fish. 
Above,  donations  from  New  York  —  including 
Orange  County,  where  photographer  Dominick 
Fiorille  is  bas^  —  have  given  the  fishermen 
a  chance  to  return  to  the  sea. 


Joe  Duty 

Wise  County  Messenger 
Decatur,  Texas 


Above,  Moira  Wooten,  a  friend's  granddaughter,  watches  as  Judy  McCandless’  body  is 
taken  from  her  home.  Kathy  Falcon,  left,  like  other  friends,  helps  McCandless  at  her 
bedside  during  her  final  weeks.  At  top  left,  friends  grasp  McCandless’  hand,  which 
was  jaundiced  by  liver  failure. 
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John  Tipton 

The  Porterville 
Recorder 
Porterville,  Calif. 


Peter  Tobia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stephen  Schmitt 

The  Journal  News 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Ola 

Torkelsson 

Sydsvenskan 
Malmo,  Sweden 


Rick  McKay 

Cox  Washington 
Bureau 
Washington,  D.C. 


Emilo 

Morenatti 

The  Associated 
Press 
New  York 


Don  Seabrook 

The  Wenatchee  World 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Multiple  Iniaj;es/l’li<)to  Kssav 


Blaine  Ney 

Daily  Mountain  Eagle 
Jasper,  Ala. 


Ross 

Andreson 

Elko  Daily 
Free  Press 
Elko,  Nev. 


Dan  Ehl 

Daily  lowegian 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Damir  Sagolj 

Reuters 
New  York 
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That’s  how  you  moke  great  cameras! 


Introducing  the  new  Canon  EOS  5D  and  EOS -ID  Mark  II  N. 

t  ■  < 

For  over  70  years.  Canon  has  listened  to  the.'  vofij  :■  tjest  photographers  like  Wol+er  loo-, ;  i 
.  who  shot _the' portrait  featured 'here-,using  Canon  o-nnpnr^'^nt  coj'id  resporvjed  to ’tien  neeo'y 
The  latest  results  of  Canon  innovation  dre  the  f  OS  JD  Mo;k  II  N  or'd  the  EOS  5D  rwr-  stote  of  tN,-  ir*' 
'oameros  with  improvements  and  features  that  plac  e. tnerr,  arTiofici  the  m.ost  "opt  otioated  rmr  ’V'ittve 
yet  easy-to-use  oameros  ever  designed  Rc'Un'.fing  ooT  tie  ddS  li'-euri  tfrat  otreadv  includes  h'u 
.  ] Ds  Mork  11,  20D,  Digital  Rebel  XT  and  0  full  range  oi  r 'or.on  f  ^  lenses  these  c  omero',  octd  o  weedt' >.  t 
■new  choices  for  professional  photogroptie  ■  A<xi  wr-'  iiy .Ir;  .-uldn  t  hove  done  it  withcxjt  vci  ' 
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;OG"TD  Mark  IlN.  suc:oe?s^ "  ■  iiv;  h^gF;iy  .j 

■';cw  in-  .:rporgfes  u  sto'-F'ig  ’a’-Cre^of 
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■no  imir,' 


‘s,  "or  ex'ompio  '/■/€'  devolo’pod 
-oi  wiih  cm  extra •w'de  'v)ovving- 


;.n  y.-e  know,  tnot  pic>fessibnal.p.nr>F<p!;.o;yhers 
i'V-r  troan.:  '.;,  vviin,  client's  on  the  spot  . 

!  h  ■.-■c;- ■ecv'Pi-cn  S.'s frarnes  per  secondooi  UfO  to 
■  ^  fastest- ■riigit-oi  SiGy  And  with  on  82-megop:;.'oi 
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When  Web  readers  are  factored  in,  you 
might  say  that  newspapers  are  growing. 
Now  the  industry  m  ust  embrace  this  metric 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


For  years,  publishers  have  relied  —  often  to 
their  detriment  —  upon  the  metric  of  paid  circulation. 
But  circulation  for  the  core  product  has  been  on  a  long, 
steady  decline,  causing  some  to  suggest  that  print 
is  on  its  way  out. 

The  industry  has  touted  the  notion  of  readership  —  a  metric  that 
takes  into  account  how  many  people  read  the  paper  whether  they 
buy  it  or  not  —  for  years,  but  has  often  taken  halfhearted  steps 
toward  giving  it  true  legitimacy. 

Then  there’s  the  confounding,  if  promising,  online  angle.  If  you 
count  Web  traffic,  newspapers  are  actually  more  popular  than  ever. 

Many  readers  feel  they  no  longer  want  to  get  j 
their  hands  dirty  reading  the  newspaper,  but  i 
they  are  still  viewing  them  online.  But  this  !  Newspaper  Print*  Website** 

raises  the  question,  how  many  are  uniques,  Daily  reach  42  8%  251% 

andhowmany^duplic^re^erewho  Sundayreach  52^%  25'l% 

also  check  out  the  pnnt  edition? 

Because  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  Purvey  represents  a  sample  of  newspapers  in  small,  i 

growing  online  audience,  as  well  as  a  push  to  markets. 

restore  credibility  to  print  circulation  num-  *  O^ily  cumulative  reach  is  for  Monday  through 

bers  following  last  year’s  circ  scandals,  efforts  *’|.® l^^sed  on  past  30  days 

to  exploit  new  methods  of  measurement  are  Soi 

being  encouraged.  Not  only  is  the  industry  i 

emphasizing  readership,  but  also  total  audi-  j  niche  and  youth  publications).  A  Web  site’s 
ence,  which  takes  Web  readers  into  account.  I  audience  measurement  is  an  increasingly 
“We  have  for  years  allowed  ourselves  to  j  valuable  piece  of  data  that,  when  added  to 

be  held  hostage  to  one  metric  only,”  says  Jay  j  the  print  data,  shows  that  newspapers  are  in 
R.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Asso-  I  fact  reaching  more  people  than  ever  —  even 
elation  of  America  (NAA)  and  president  of  j  if  many  ofthose  readers  do  not  yet  pay  for 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc.  “Newspapers  have  for  j  the  privilege.  While  it  would  seem  the  indus- 
the  last  couple  ofyears  been  finding  whole  j  try  is  finally  warming  to  the  concept  of  total 
new  pockets  of  audiences  for  which  they  |  audience,  it’s  only  the  first  of  many  steps  to 

get  no  credit.”  !  come  —  including  the  challenge  of  getting 

Now,  in  addition  to  embracing  print  read-  j  the  right  information  to  the  right  advertisers, 
ership  numbers,  publishers  are  weaving  in  I  WhUe  some  in  the  industry  feel  the  new 

online  figures  (in  addition  to  numbers  for  I  accounting  may  be  too  “cutting  edge”  (in  the 


ADULT  NEWSPAPER  READERSHIP 

Newspaper 

Print* 

Web  site** 

Print  &  Web# 

Daily  reach 

42.8% 

25.1% 

54.8% 

Sunday  reach 

52.3% 

25.1% 

61.6% 

Survey  represents  a  sample  of  newspapers  in  small,  medium, 
and  large  markets. 

*  Daily  cumulative  reach  is  for  Monday  through  Friday 
**  Web  site  is  based  on  past  30  days 

#  Unduplicated  readers 


niche  and  youth  publications).  A  Web  site’s 
audience  measurement  is  an  increasingly 
valuable  piece  of  data  that,  when  added  to 
the  print  data,  shows  that  newspapers  are  in 
fact  reaching  more  people  than  ever  —  even 
if  many  of  those  readers  do  not  yet  pay  for 
the  privilege.  While  it  would  seem  the  indus¬ 
try  is  finally  warming  to  the  concept  of  total 
audience,  it’s  only  the  first  of  many  steps  to 
come  —  including  the  challenge  of  getting 
the  right  information  to  the  right  advertisers. 

WhUe  some  in  the  industry  feel  the  new 
accounting  may  be  too  “cutting  edge”  (in  the 


:  words  of  one)  for  advertisers  to  comprehend, 

I  Gary  Meo,  a  vice  president  at  Scarborough 
I  Research,  says  local  numbers  are  proving 
that  newspapers  have  a  strong  market  foot¬ 
print.  “The  perception  that  newspapers  are 
losing  readers  in  droves  isn’t  true,”  he  asserts. 
“They’re  losing  them  in  a  trickle.  We  do  see 
newspaper  Web  site  audiences  growing,  and 
we  see  them  being  younger.  So  the  myth  that 
1  newspapers  are  not  reaching  younger  people 
I  needs  to  be  dispelled.” 
j  That  may  be,  but  two  critical  things  now 

;  have  to  happen:  The  newspaper  industry  has 
I  to  put  some  more  muscle  tehind  the  concept 
j  of  total  audience,  and  advertisers  need  to  be 
I  ready  to  buy  into  it.  The  latest  push  came 
!  from  the  NAA,  which  in  early  October  re- 
1  leased  an  industrywide  study  on  print  and 
1  online  readership  called  the  Newspaper 
j  Audience  Database  (NADbase).  The  report 
j  culls  together  audience  demographic  and 
j  online  data  from  Scarborough  Research, 

I  Nielsen/ /NetRatings,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
i  The  Gallup  Organization,  for  about  100  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  issued  twice  a  year. 
Print  &  Web#  ”rh^  challenge  is  to 
tefi  a  story.  That  is  really 
fii  fio/  what  the  NADbase  is  about,” 

**  NAAs  Smith  explains.  “We 
’®*^'****’’  need  to  develop  a  vocabulary 

that  we  as  newspaper  folks 
can  articulate,  and  advertis¬ 
ers  can  appreciate.  When 
Source:  The  Media  Audit  you  broaden  [the  notion] 
to  include  other  publica- 
I  tions,  what  you  discover  is,  all  of  a  sudden 
I  we  are  no  longer  touching  55%  but  closer 
j  to  75%  of  all  adults.  You  can’t  go  to  one  TV 
I  station  or  a  cluster  of  radio  stations  and 
I  begin  to  get  an  audience  like  that.” 

I  The  NADbase  alphabetically  lists  the 
!  papers  by  designated  market  area  (DM\), 

I  and  breaks  out  the  paper’s  daily,  Sunday,  and 
cumulative  reach  by  gender,  age  group,  and 
household  income.  It  then  takes  into  account 
daily  and  weekly  readers  for  print  and  for 
j  online  readers  in  the  past  30  days,  showing 
unique-visitor  numbers  and  page  views. 
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Top  20  Newspapers’  Market  Reach 


RANKED  BY  PRINT,  WEB  REACH  I  R  AN  K  E  D  B  V  %  P  O I  NT  W  E  R  G  AI N  S 


Newspaper 


7-Day  7-Day  Print/ 
Print#  30-Day  Web* 


7-Day  7- 
Print#  30 


Day  Print/ 
-Day  Web* 


AusVtt  Utaas)  Awerican-Stateman 

74.8% 

82.7% 

The  San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

58.4% 

66.6% 

8.2 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 

70.1% 

74.6% 

Austin  (Texas)  American- Stateman 

74.8% 

82.7% 

7.9 

The  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.)l[ 

68.8% 

72.7% 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 

57.9% 

65.6% 

7.7 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 

66.6% 

72.2% 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

29.3% 

36.9% 

7.7 

The  Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans 

66.3% 

72.1% 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

49.7% 

57.2% 

7.5 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News 

64.5% 

71.5% 

The  Washington  Post 

64.0% 

71.4% 

7.4 

The  Washington  Post 

64.0% 

71.4% 

Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson 

59.2% 

66.5% 

7.3 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Sentinel 

66.2% 

70.4% 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Utah 

30.7% 

37.9% 

7.3 

The  Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky 

64.7% 

68.7% 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

41.2% 

48.4% 

7.3 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

63.9% 

68.0% 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News 

64.5% 

71.5% 

7.1 

The  Buffalo  (HX)  News 

63.7% 

67.5% 

The  Seattle  Times 

38.0% 

45.1% 

7.0 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

58.4% 

66.6% 

Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City 

59.0% 

65.4% 

6.4 

Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tuscon 

59.2% 

66.5% 

The  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville 

57.9% 

64.1% 

6.2 

Las  Vegas  Review- Journal 

57.9% 

65.6% 

Times  Union,  Albany,  N.Y 

42.3% 

48.5% 

6.2 

The  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City 

59.0% 

65.4% 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

34.4% 

40.6% 

6.2 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

61.3% 

65.1% 

The  Sun,  Baltimore 

57.0% 

63.1% 

6.2 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

58.5% 

64.6% 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 

37.7% 

43.8% 

6.1 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

58.4% 

64.3% 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

58.5% 

64.6% 

6.0 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

60.1% 

64.3% 

The  Oregonian,  Portland 

56.3% 

62.2% 

6.0 

#Prjnt  only  *  Represents  unduplicated  readers 


So  if  there’s  a  true  “bottom  line”  number, 
it  is  the  one  that  includes  print  readership 
as  well  as  “unduplicated”  Web  users  who 
are  only  reading  the  paper  online. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  for 
example,  reaches  70.1%  (about  555,300 
adults)  of  its  market  on  a  seven-day  basis 
with  its  print  product  (using  readership, 
not  paid  circ,  numbers).  But  when  its  Web 
users  for  a  given  month  —  who  do  not  read 
print  —  are  added  to  the  number  of  print 
readers,  that  reach  rises  modestly  to  74.6% 
(591,235  adults). 

At  The  Boston  Globe,  according  to  NAD- 
base,  adding  the  online 


uniques  boosts  reach 


in  Washington,  D.C.  “They  are  trying  to 
find  value  with  their  online  audience.” 

Online  revenue  growth  is  suddenly  not 
so  minimal.  Groves  points  to  the  growth  of 
online  advertising  on  newspaper  Web  sites, 
which  has  increased  20%  to  30%  in  the 
past  several  quarters.  Banc  of  America 
Securities  reported  that  in  the  second 
quarter  this  year  alone,  online  growth 
contributed  close  to  80%  to  ad-revenue 
growth  at  newspaper  public  companies. 

Data  for  the  new  mindset 

With  stats  like  those,  it’s  no  wonder 
that  publishers  have  been  seeking  more 


detailed  information  on  their  print  and 


—  JAY  R.  SMITH/NAA  Chairman,  Cox  News  President 


by  a  more  noticeable  8.7  percentage  points. 

Overall,  the  NADbase  reports  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Internet  population,  or  43 
million  visitors,  visited  newspaper  Web 
sites  in  July  2005. 

“Papers  are  getting  more  comfortable 
looking  at  these  two  audiences,”  says  Miles 
Groves,  president  of  MG  Strategic  Research 


online  reach  so  they  can  offer  advertisers 
an  integrated  package.  Independent 
companies  like  The  Media  Audit  and 
Scarborough  Research  are  fine-tuning 
data  to  show  how  all  of  a  newspaper’s 
products  stack  up  in  a  given  market. 

The  Media  Audit,  a  research  firm  based 
in  Houston,  pulls  integrated  data  that 


j  melds  print  and  online  readership.  For 
i  the  online  side,  the  company  measures 
I  audience  in  three  modes:  past  30  days, 

I  past  seven  days,  and  yesterday. 

1  “Our  clients  have  been  asking  for  this 
data  and  selling  this  way  for  at  least  six 
j  years,”  says  Media  Audit  Executive  Vice 
President  Phillip  Beswick.  “Six,  seven 
I  years  ago  there  was  a  great  thrust  on  the 
I  part  of  newspapers  to  go  out  and  set  up 
their  own  division  to  sell  the  Web.  They 
realized  they  were  jumping  the  gun.”  He 
says  that  now  newspapers  realize  the 
core  product  coupled  with  the  Web  site 
can  really  extend  market  reach. 

Executives  at  Scarborough  noticed  the 
I  same  trend,  and  just  recently  overhauled 
the  way  it  measures  online  audiences.  In 
June  it  introduced  Integrated  Newspaper 
Audience,  a  report  that  tallies  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  print  and  online  readers. 

This  is  not  entirely  new  territory  for 
Scarborough,  which  has  been  measuring 
online  audiences  for  some  time.  The  differ¬ 
ence  now  is  that  the  research  firm  is  taking 
into  account  Web  usage  within  the  past 
seven  days,  as  opposed  to  the  past  30  days. 
(The  NADbase,  for  now,  uses  Scarbor¬ 
ough’s  past-30-day  Web  site  information.) 

“We  saw  an  opportunity  because  our 
newspaper  clients  wanted  to  demonstrate 
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they  have  a  growing  audience  rather  than 
a  shrinking  audience  —  and  that  they  are 
reaching  a  younger  audience,”  says  Meo, 
senior  vice  president,  print/Intemet  at 
Scarborough.  “Most  newspapers  pick 
those  people  up  [by  including]  their 
Web  sites.” 

Scarborough  also  ran  the  numbers  to 
give  a  total  snapshot  of  the  industry.  It 
found  that  51.4%  of  adults  read  a  daily 
newspaper,  that  58%  read  a  Sunday  paper, 
and  that  14%  access  a  newspaper  online. 

The  Austin  American-StatesTnan,  for 
example,  reaches  about  65%  of  its  mar¬ 
ket,  with  757,222  readers.  Of  that  popula¬ 
tion,  about  9%  of  its  audience  reads  the 
newspaper  (at  Austin360.  com  and 
statesman,  com)  within  a  seven-day 
period  exclusively  online,  according  to 
Scarborough. 

When  the  NAA  ran  the  numbers  for 
100  newspapers,  combining  the  average 
number  of  print  readers  with  the  average 
number  of  online  readers  and  subtract¬ 
ing  the  dupes,  it  found  that  Web  sites  in¬ 
crease  the  total  audience  by  an  average 
of  approximately  12%.  Unsurprisingly, 
this  was  especially  true  among  younger 
people,  with  adults  18  to  24  raising 


(D|ri)aUa$^r«ta|^'rUM  | 
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their  numbers  16%  and  25-to-34-year 
olds  building  their  share  by  19%- 

Telling  a  new  story 

Some  newspapers  have  been  embracing 
this  model  for  some  time,  while  others  are 
just  starting  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  Says 
media  economist  Groves,  “Newspapers 
only  recently  have  been  able  to  cogently 
tell  this  story.” 

The  Tampa  Tribune 


has  been  using  total 


between  the  two  mediums.  Now  more 
people,  for  better  or  worse,  are  going 
exclusively  to  the  Web  site.  The  paper 
can  build  various  campaigns  off  that 
audience,  especially  in  classified.  “That’s 
where  I  see  lots  of  growth,”  he  adds. 

According  to  Scarborough,  about  5% 
of  the  Tampa  market  exclusively  reads  the 
online  product  (TBO.com  and  Tampa- 
Trib.  com)  within  a  seven-day  period. 
About  23%  of  adults  only  read  the  paper 


Total  “readership”  comes  to  34.5%  when 


—  CHRIS  JENNEWEIN/Operations  Director,  SignOnSanDiego.com 


audience  as  a  selling  point  for  about 
10  years,  says  Ted  Stasney,  the  paper’s 
market  development  director:  “We  had 
proprietary  research  that  measured  on¬ 
line  audience  and  newspaper  audience 
as  well,  to  show  the  relationship  between 
users  and  readers  and  the  incremental 
value  you  would  get  from  adding  online.” 

Stasney  explained  that  for  a  long  time, 
the  numbers  revealed  more  duplication 


taking  into  account  print  and  online. 

Like  the  Tribune,  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  is  making  progress  when 
showing  its  market  footprint.  And  like 
the  Tribune,  the  paper  is  now  gaining 
some  traction  with  its  online  audience. 
“Five  years  ago,  the  online  number  didn’t 
increase  your  reach  —  but  now  you  are 
adding  10  reach  points,”  says  Jim  Wilson, 
the  Journal-Constitution'^  director  of 
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llS  AGONY  On'tHE  COAST 


When  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  washed  ashore,  reporters 
and  photographers  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  were  there.  And 
although  Tampa  Bay  is  miles  from  the  devastation  and  despair,  our 
journalists  soon  became  the  eyes  and  ears  for  not  only 
our  community,  but  also  the  world. 


Times  photographer  Doug  Clifford’s  Aug.  30  photo 
of  the  rising  floodwaters  of  the  Mississippi  was  seen 
on  the  front  page  of  over  65  newspapers  worldwide. 
And  Kathleen  Flynn's  Sept.  2  photo  of  two  helpless 
women  outside  the  Louisiana  Superdome  made 
the  cover  of  Time  magazine. 


As  an  independent  newspaper,  the  Times  takes  pride  in  being 
able  to  bring  its  readers  stories  that  touch  their  lives  -  from  our 
journalists  on  the  scene  -  in  Tampa  Bay  and  beyond. 


H  ^tlletersibursMmesi 
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inventory  control.  Result:  increased  productivity,  cost  savings,  profit. 

The  Signature  3000  is  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  automate  bundle  labeling  because  our  labels  are  linerless! 

No  waste,  quick  reload,  and  the  lowest  cost  labels  in  the  business. 

■  Manage  Information — all  labels  can  be  barcoded  to  track  your  inventory.  Result:  lower  shrinkage. 

B  Save  costs — automation  means  labor  cost  savings.  Linerless  labels  means  lower  costs  of  goods. 

Result:  more  profits  to  your  bottom  line. 

■  Increase  Effectiveness — ^Accountability  to  your  advertisers  means  increased  advertising  effectiveness. 

With  over  30  years  experience  and  3  billion  labels  printed  a  year,  Bowe  Bell  +  Howell  labelers  are  the  best  in  the  business. 


BOWE  BELLOHOWELL 

Signature  3000  Labeler 
Intelligent  Automated  Labeling  System 


Vlanttosavea 

bundle  and 

productWityt 

CaUlohoN'"''®* 


Find  out  how  you  can  begin  decreasing  your  labor 
costs,  increasing  inventory  control  and  save  a 
bundle  today.  Try  our  No  Risk  opportunity  for  an 
inplant  demonstration  and  you  keep  the  bundle. 

email:  labeling@bowebellhowell.com  for  more  information. 


Readership  analysis:  Print  and  Online 


THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTH  UTION  I 

Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

Total  % 

Atlanta  Designated  Market  Area  (DMA) 

4,237,164 

100.0% 

Print  edition  exclusive  readership 

1,681,272 

39.7% 

Online  exclusive  readership* 

222,804 

5.3% 

Print  and  online  duplicated  readership 

472,390 

11.1% 

Newspaper  integrated  audience 

2,376,466 

56.1% 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  I 

Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

Total  % 

Dallas  DMA 

4,674,556 

100.0% 

Print  edition  exclusive  readership 

1,830,970 

39.2% 

Online  exclusive  readership** 

75,728 

1.6% 

Print  and  online  duplicated  readership 

284,266 

6.1% 

Newspaper  integrated  audience 

2,190,964 

46.9% 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

Total  % 

New  York  DMA 

15,704,322 

100.0% 

Print  exclusive  readership 

3,238,402 

20.6% 

Online  exclusive  readership 

303,854 

1.9% 

Print  and  online  duplicated  readership 

1,006,774 

6.4% 

Newspaper  integrated  audience 

4,549,030 

29.0% 

THE  SACRAMENTO  (CALIE.)  BEE 

Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

Total  % 

Sacramento  DMA 

2,955,882 

100.0% 

Print  edition  exclusive 

970,206 

32.8% 

Online  exclusive  readership 

55,876 

1.9% 

Print  and  online  duplicated  readership 

212,722 

7.2% 

Newspaper  integrated  audience 

1,238,804 

41.9% 

I^HE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE 


Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

Total  % 

San  Diego  DMA 

2,234,406 

100.0% 

Print  exclusive  readership 

1,143,404 

51.2% 

Online  exclusive  readership*** 

83,976 

3.8% 

Print  and  online  duplicated  readership 

253,206 

11.3% 

Newspaper  integrated  audience 

1,480,586 

66.3% 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

Total  % 

Washington  DC  DMA 

4,522,820 

100.0% 

Print  edition  exclusive 

2,192,096 

48.5% 

Online  exclusive  readership 

134,544 

3.0% 

Print  and  online  duplicated  readership 

798,054 

17.6% 

Newspaper  integrated  audience 

3,124,694 

69.1% 

*  Includes  AJC.com/AccessAtlanta.com  **  Includes  DallasNews.com/GuideLive.com  ***lncludes  SignOnSanDiego.com/UnionTrib.com 

Source:  Scarborough  Research 


research  and  audience  development.  “Now 
we  are  starting  to  use  that  number  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  total  audience.” 

The  Scarborough  report  shows  that  the 
Journal-Constitution  has  a  total  readership 
(including  AJC.com  and  AccessAtlanta. 
com)  of  2,376,466  people,  or  56.1%  of  the 
market.  Within  its  readership,  9%  of  the 
audience,  or  222,804,  read  the  paper  exclu¬ 
sively  online  within  a  seven-day  period. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  been  actively 
touting  its  market  share.  “It’s  become  a 
fixed  component  in  any  major  presenta¬ 
tion.  We  talk  about  total  exposure,  total 
eyeballs,  total  penetration,”  says  Gary 
Benjamin,  strategic  resources  manager  for 
the  Bee.  “We  don’t  shortchange  ourselves, 
if  you  know  what  1  mean.”  According  to 
NADbase,  the  Bee  reaches  about  43%  of 
the  total  market  with  its  online  and  print 
products. 

Benjamin  says  that  the  Bee  has  been 
using  this  kind  of  data  for  the  past  seven 
years,  but  the  industry  still  has  a  way  to  go 
in  making  this  practice  the  norm.  “Are  we 
improving  that?  Yes.  Is  it  a  slow  improve¬ 
ment?  Yes.”  He  adds  there  has  been  much 


more  progress  this  year  than  in  the  past 
five  years  combined. 

The  challenges  ahead 

while  it’s  good  news  that  the  industry  is 
moving  on  total  audience,  it’s  really  only  the 
start  of  something  potentially  bigger.  “I  think 
I  have  to  preface  this  by  saying  that  I  see 
[total  audience]  happening,  but  it’s  real  early 
in  the  process,”  says  John  Kimball,  the  NAAs 
senior  vice  president  and 
^  chief  marketing  officer. 

I  “The  secret  is  going  to  be. 


place  and  that’s  where  the  hard  work  is.” 

Take  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  Using 
total  audience,  it  reaches  66.3%  of  San 
Diego’s  designated  market  area.  “We  have 
discussed  it,”  says  Chris  Jennewein,  Internet 
operations  director  ofSignOnSanDiego.com, 
referring  to  the  total-audience  metric.  “But 
at  this  point,  we  list  both  circulation  and 
readership  on  the  print  side  and  page  views 
and  unique  users  on  the  Internet  side.”  The 
paper  maintains  separate  sales  staffs  for 
print  and  online. 

Although  he’s  in  favor  of  papers  trying  to 


can  the  newspapers  slice  and  dice  these 
audience  vehicles  in  a  such  a  way  that  they 
can  make  a  compelling  sales  story? 

“The  harsh  reality  is,  these  advertisers  are 
not  necessarily  looking  for  total  coverage,” 
he  adds.  “They  have  a  demographic  target. 
That’s  where  the  innovation  is  going  to  take 


combine  their  Web  and  print  numbers, 
Jennewein  says  there  are  two  different  mar¬ 
kets  for  print  and  online:  “For  most  advertis¬ 
ers,  it’s  too  cutting-edge.  I  don’t  think  the 
parameters  have  been  established  yet.” 

Even  papers  that  have  been  compiling 
data  to  show  total  audience  encounter  prob- 
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lems  when  presenting  this  data  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  Often,  agencies  and  their  clients  aren’t 
equipped  to  manage  Web  and  print  buys 
at  the  same  time. 

“The  agency  structure  and  the  budget 
process  is  set  up  to  look  at  each  media  indi¬ 
vidually,”  says  Jason  Klein,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Newspaper  National  Network 
(NNN).  “By  and  lai^e,  this  is  a  case  where 
the  sellers  are  out  in  front  of  the  buyers.” 

Many  agencies,  for  example,  have  differ¬ 
ent  departments  responsible  for  buying 
each  medium.  In  some  cases,  clients  use 
different  companies  for  print  and  online 
buys.  “If  anything,  buy- 
;  Internet  advertising 


[  investment  at  OMD  in  Atlanta  —  he  buys 
!  print  for  clients  like  Cingular  Wireless  —  says 
i  he  constantly  gets  newspapers  that  pitch  to- 
I  tal  audience.  “Typically,  we  like  to  keep  those 
!  separate  for  a  couple  of  reasons,”  he  says. 

I  “The  delivery  of  the  product  is  very  different, 

I  and  the  usage  is  very  different  Online  is  one 
of  those  strange  things.  Obviously,  the  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites  are  well-read,  but  basically 
I  run  the  print-buying  group.”  Online  ad 
buying  is  handled  out  of  another  office. 

Going  against  the  grain 

Even  The  New  York  Times,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  NADbase  reaches  roughly  12  million 
I  unique  users  on  the  Web  per  month,  finds 


is  very  complex  and  very  specialized,  and  j  selling  total  audience  a  difficult  task.  Denise 

it’s  not  getting  any  more  simple,”  Klein  |  Warren,  senior  vice  president/chief  advertis- 

says.  Still,  he  believes  the  combined  metric  |  ing  officer  for  the  New  York  Times  Media 
makes  sense  in  terms  of  pushing  the  I  Group,  says  there’s  no  straight  way  of  looking 

vitality  of  newspapers.  i  at  a  combined  audience. 

Bryan  Jackson,  director  of  newspaper  !  “I  will  tell  you  it’s  rather  complicated,”  she 


i  says.  “The  industry  hasn’t  organized  itself 
i  yet  to  take  advantage  of  this.  You  have  to  go 
j  back  to  the  clients  and  agencies,  and  many 
I  are  still  organized  separately.” 

I  Warren  does  detect  that  some  advertisers 
I  are  warming  to  the  concept.  “The  direction 
I  is  moving  toward  combination  purchasing,” 

I  she  says,  noting  that  it  largely  depends  on  the 
type  of  client  and  the  industry  with  which 
the  group  is  dealing. 

The  Times  organizes  its  sales  pitch  accord¬ 
ingly.  Warren  explains  that  in  two  categories, 
i  real  estate  and  recruitment,  the  Times  has  a 
j  combined  sales  force.  Otherwise,  the  sales 
force  is  structured  separately,  but  the  print 
:  and  online  sales  staffs  are  prepared  to  come 
together  at  a  client’s  request.  If  someone 
wants  an  integrated  package,  the  Times  can 
provide  it  “Some  really  want  to  see  [a  com¬ 
bined  audience]  and  take  advantage  of  it 
Others  are  not  there  yet,”  she  explains. 

The  Washin^on  Post  faces  the  same  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  as  its  Web  site  reaches  40.5% 

*  of  its  market,  according  to  the  Media  Audit 
Stephen  Hills,  the  newspaper’s  president  and 
GM,  says  that  while  print  ads  make  up  the 
bulk  of  sales,  he’s  seeing  an  increasing 
i  amount  of  advertisers  interested  in  both,  es- 
I  pecially  in  the  technology  and  travel  sectors. 


Flexibility  Meet 

TITAN 

c:::^60 

The  Titan  G60  inserting  system’s  oval  design 
allows  configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 
and  has  these  remarkable  features: 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 

Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 

Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 

Utilizes  proven  S/?a^ess  technology  on  hoppers  and  opener  brush 

Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 

Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

Reduced  machine  noise 
Quick  installation 

Single  or  dual  delivery  configuration 

Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet  with  same  pocket. 
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BQBSSm  ^  *At  Inland  meetings,  I  heard  about  Connie  Gibbs  and  the 
g  successful  work  she  has  done  with  other  publishers  on  history 

books.  When  I  shared  this  information  with  our  management 
I  ;  ftj  team,  some  were  questioning  why  we  needed  outside  help  to 

Chuck  Peters  prepare  a  book  about  our  market.  Connie’s  willingness  to 

President  share  her  expertise,  gained  from  years  of  experience,  helped  us  to  more 
Cedar  Rapids  easily  and  effectively  launch  our  first  history  book  in  2004,  which 
Gazette  exceeded  our  revenue  and  profit  expectations. " 

Cedcir  Rapids,  lA _  _ 


separate  sales  staff  for  online  that  works 
closely  with  print.  “Our  objective  is  to  get 
every  print  salesperson  as  comfortable  with 
selling  online  as  the 
online  people  are  selling 


between  the  two  mediums.  There’s  not 
enough  “cookie  cutter”  online  ad  packages, 
Benjamin  says,  something  that  print  people 
are  very  used  to  dealing  with.  The  online 
people  explain  that  every  package  can  be 


The  ^nst  maintains  different  sales  staffs  for 
each  medium  but  they  work  closely  togeth¬ 
er  so  they  are  coordinated,  he  adds. 

Still  a  hard  sell? 

Sales  calls  don’t  always  go  over  smoothly. 
If  an  account  is  looking  at  print  and  doesn’t 
want  to  spend  online,  “you  want  to  make 
siu^  the  online  person  doesn’t  push  the 
apple  cart,”  says  Hills.  The  same  holds  for 
the  print  salespeople:  “If  the  advertiser 
wants  to  go  online  and  the  generalist  isn’t 
as  familiar  with  online,  they  get  nervous. 
There  are  pitfalls  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
but  it  works  out  in  the  end.” 

The  Sacramento  Bee  also  maintains  a 


print,”  says  the  Bee’s  Benjamin. 

The  fhistrations  with  getting  print  and 
Web  salespeople  acquainted  with  each  oth¬ 
er’s  areas  arise  partly  from  the  differences 


customized  —  one  of  the  great  benefits  of 
the  Web.  “That  is  another  roadblock  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  the  print  side  to  integrate 
it  into  what  you  do.  They  don’t  even  know 
what  they  are  recommending,”  he  says,  but 
at  least  “they  can  open  the  door.” 

Benjamin  even  gets  some  old  stalwarts 
like  Albertsons  grocery  chain  asking  for 
integrated  packages.  Advertisers  are  a  lot 
more  open  today  than  they  were  “even  a 
year  ago,”  he  saj-s  of  the  combo  packages. 

The  Dallas  Morn  ing  News  has  latched 
onto  total  audience  during  the  past  18 
months.  “We  use  the  term  ‘audience’  inter¬ 
nally,”  says  publisher  James  Moroney.  “We 
can’t  quit  talking  about  circulation,  but 
we’re  trying  to  change  our  internal  lexicon 
into  one  that  talks  about  ‘audience.’” 

He  admits  it’s  easier  to  sell  by  combina¬ 
tion  print  packages,  like  the  youth-oriented 
Quick  or  the  Hispanic  AZ  Dia:  “The  chal¬ 
lenge  still  is  the  education  of  the  advertiser 
around  how  to  use  the  Web  effectively  to 
move  their  product.  The  challenge  for  us 
is  to  internally  educate  our  own  sales  force 
in  how  to  use  the  Web  effectively.” 

Of  course,  another  danger  with  com¬ 
bined  packages  is  that  the  industry  still 
tends  to  discount  the  Web,  giving  up  a  ban¬ 
ner  ad  for  a  nominal  price  (if  not  free)  if  an 
advertiser  buys  a  print  ad.  But  media  ana¬ 
lyst  Miles  Groves  says  there  is  evidence  that 
the  industry  is  shifting  away  from  this  men¬ 
tality.  Since  online  has  been  increasing  20% 
to  30%  for  several  quarters,  “you  can’t  dis¬ 
miss  [online  advertising]  as  a  forced  buy.” 

SignOnSanDiego’s  Jennewein  thinks 
that  discounting  is  still  more  common  than 
not.  “We  will  stay  away  from  deals  that  are 
value-add,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  curse  phrase  in 
the  online  industiy.  There  was  a  time  when 
newspaper  Web  sites  provided  no  addition¬ 
al  reach,  but  that  time  is  gone.” 

Though  promising,  the  NAAs  Kimball  is 
realistic  about  the  metric.  He  expects  the 
landscape  to  have  changed  drastically  over 
the  next  three  to  four  years.  “What  I’ve 
heard  is,  ‘don’t  quit  trying,’”  he  says.  “News¬ 
papers  are  getting  high  marks  [from 
advertisers]  for  not  just  sitting  back.”  11 


HALF-MILLION 


IN  NEW-FOUND  REVENUE 
TURN  HISTORY  INTO  GOLD 


With  1 1  book  publications,  the  Telegraph  Herald  has  realized  well-over 
one  half-million  dollars  in  new-found  (net)  revenue.  You  can  too! 
Currently  scheduling  Book  Consults  for  2006.  Call  today  to  find  out  how 
you  too  can  realize  new-found  revenue  through  book  publications. 


You'll  learn  how  to: 

Develop  the  book-  from  title  to  printing  to  distribution 
Plan  a  best-results  timetable 

Collect  photos  from  your  readers  and  the  community 
Increase  revenue  with  the  sale  of  business  profile  pages 
Price  the  book  for  optimal  profit 
Increase  revenue  with  group  sales-corporations, 
foundations,  college  groups,  bulk  sales,  etc. 

You'll  also  get: 

Guidance  from  Gibbs,  all  along  the  way 
Complete  logistics  and  procedure  manual 
Multimedia  ad  campaign 
Internal  tracking  system 

T  Ideas  for  promotional  tie-ins  and  joint  promotions 
Creative  tried-and-true  ideas 
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Two  newspapers  in  the  Natural  State 
compete  for  the  ultimate  prize:  young 
affluent  readers  in  Northwest  Arkansas 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Wal-Mart  has  been  very,  very  good  for 
newspapers  in  its  own  neck  of  the  woods,  but 
not  because  the  behemoth  retailer  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  throws  much  adver¬ 
tising  their  way.  Publishers  in  its  Northwest 
Arkansas  neighborhood  say  they  get  pretty  much  what  newspapers 
anywhere  get  from  Wal-Mart  —  which  is  to  say,  practically  nothing. 

The  Morning  News  in  Springdale  typically  gets  just  one  preprint  a 
month,  says  Publisher  Tom  Stallbaumer.  Being  in  Wal-Mart’s  back¬ 
yard,  he  adds,  actually  might  be  a  disadvan-  open  to  suggestions  about  which  newspaper 
tage,  in  that  so  many  people  work  for  ^  should  land  in  their  driveways.  It’s  a  gift  that 
Wal-Mart  or  a  vendor  that  the  retailer  “just  is  fueling  a  newspaper  competition  with  tan- 
knows  they’re  going  to  shop  at  Wal-Mart.”  gled  roots,  and  a  fast-changing  dynamic. 

What  the  retailer  gives  Northwest  Wal-Mart  does  business  with  upwards  of 

Arkansas  newspapers  instead  of  ad  inches  is  50,000  vendors  hoping  to  land  their  product 

a  fast-growing  audience  of  young  and  on  its  shelves,  “and  the  rule  is,  you’ve  got  to 

affluent  corporate  strivers,  new  to  town  and  come  to  Bentonville  to  pitch  if  you’re  going 


The  Arkansas 
Democrat- 
Gazette,  The 
Morning  News, 
and  the 
Northwest 
Arkansas  Times 
stand  ready  in 
newsracks  out¬ 
side  the  Pesto 
Cafe  in 
Fayettevile,  Ark. 


iSundebai 
Us  at  Bain 
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to  sell  razor  blades  or  detergents  or  fish 
hooks  or  whatever,”  says  Gerald  Jordan, 
an  associate  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  in  Fayetteville. 

When  the  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Washington  correspondent  was  moving  to 
the  university,  he  and  his  wife  wondered, 
“Who’s  buying  all  these  $300,000  and 
$400,000  houses?”  Jordan  soon  learned 
they  were  people  moved  by  their  companies 
to  work  exclusively  on  the  Wal-Mart  account. 
“Fayetteville  and  all  of  Northwest  Arkansas 
is  becoming  quite  a  bustling  branch-office 
town,”  he  adds. 

And  it’s  not  just  Wal-Mart.  JB  Hunt, 
the  big  trucking  firm,  is  another  worker 
magnet,  while  Tyson  Foods  almost  single- 
handedly  has  changed  the  demographic 
profile  of  Northwest  Arkansas  by  drawing 
Mexicans  and  other  Latinos  to  its  food¬ 
processing  plants. 

Newcomers  arrive  in  a  market  that  is 
home  to  a  newspaper  competition  featuring 
two  players  with  well-deserved  reputations 


name,  Donrey,  was  considered  by  some  a 
synonym  for  undistinguished  newspapers. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  daily  that  in  its  way 
is  almost  as  much  a  newcomer  to  Northwest 
Arkansas  as  any  East  Coast  transplant  that’s 
come  to  join  the  other  corporate  remoras  on 
the  Wal-Mart  shark.  From  its  Little  Rock 
headquarters,  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette  has  always  been  a  statewide  paper, 
but  it  didn’t  seriously  target  Northwest 
Arkansas  until  about  10  years  ago. 

Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.,  the  Democrat- 
Gazette  publisher  who  owns  parent 
company  Wehco  Media,  is  no  stranger  to 
competition.  When  his  family  bought  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  in  1974,  the  afternoon 
paper  was  so  weak  that  three  years  later  he 
asked  the  morning  ArArarisas  Gazette  for  a 
joint  operating  agreement.  Rebuffed,  he 
began  a  legendary  newspaper  war  in  Little 
Rock.  At  the  height  of  its  e.vpansion  under 
A1  Neuharth,  a  swaggering  Gannett  Co. 
eventually  bought  the  Gazette,  but  within 
a  few  years  it  too  gave  up.  The  Democrat 


Wal-Mart’s  increased  dominance  in  the  retail  world  has  led  to  the  arrival  of  many  young  potential 
readers  with  money  —  a  highly  coveted  demo  —  in  the  Candlewood  Subdivision  in  Fayetteville. 


for  shrewd  operations.  The  latest  numbers 
.suggest  they  are  presently  at  just  about  a 
dead  heat  in  circulation. 

For  years,  the  competition  included  two 
local  papers  in  an  alliance  with  a  daily  head¬ 
quartered  more  than  200  miles  away  in 
Little  Rock.  Beginning  Sept.  30,  however, 
the  battle  came  down  to  just  two  players. 

One  publisher  s  ‘alliance’ 

On  one  side  in  this  local  battle  is  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  a  daily  that  dominated  its  comer  of 
Northwest  Arkansas  for  decades.  It’s  pub¬ 
lished  by  Stephens  Media  Group,  a  chain 
that  these  days  is  far  more  nimble  and  inno¬ 
vative  than  back  in  the  years  when  its  old 


bought  the  assets  of  the  Gazette  in  1991, 
appended  the  name  to  its  flag,  and  Little 
Rock  became  a  one-newspaper  town. 

Now  Hussman  is  all  but  proclaiming  vic¬ 
tory  in  Northwest  Arkansas,  too,  claiming  at 
a  local  business  luncheon  in  August  that  he 
owned  “the  dominant  paper”  in  the  region. 
Perhaps  he  should  have  said  “papers.” 

On  Sept.  30,  the  Democrat-Gazette  took 
over  two  intensely  local  dailies  published 
by  Community  Publishers  Inc.  (CPI),  the 
Benton  County  Daily  Record,  located  in 
Bentonville,  and  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times,  located  in  Fayetteville.  CPI  was 
started  by  Jim  Walton,  son  of  Wal-Mart 
founder  Sam  Walton. 
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Which  paper  has  the  edge? 

The  Morning  News,  not  surprisingly, 
does  not  agree  that  the  Democrat-Gazette 
is  king  of  its  market. 

“Probably  one  of  our  biggest  frustrations 
is  that  everybody  judges  this  newspaper 
competition  on  ABC  (Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations)  numbers,”  says  Morning 
News  Publisher  Stallbaumer.  The  Morning 


News  and  Democrat-Gazette  audit  different 
markets,  making  direct  comparisons  con¬ 
fusing,  he  says. 

According  to  ABC  statements  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  31,  the  Morning 
News,  with  34,429  copies,  had  the  daily 
circulation  lead  in  Benton  and  Washington 
counties  over  the  Democrat-Gazette,  Daily 
Record,  and  Times,  which  had  a  combined 
circulation  of 33,201.  The  combined  three 
papers  led  the  Morning  News  on  Sundays 
42,444  to  40,067.  (Statewide,  the  Democ- 


While  Walter  E.  Hussman,  publisher  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  maintains  that 
his  newspaper  maintains  the  lead  in  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  newspaper  competition, 
Tom  Stallbaumer,  publisher  of  The  Morning 
News  in  Springdale,  begs  to  differ. 

rat-Gazette’s  circulation  is  184,659.) 

Gerald  Jordan,  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas’  Walter  J.  Lemke  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  says  it  isn’t  easy  to 
gauge  who’s  ahead  in  the  competition.  “I  do 
know  there’s  some  to-and-froing  between 
Wehco  and  Stephens  Media  as  to  who’s  got 
the  numbers,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  little  bit  like  the 
I  old  days  when  I  used  to  write  the  TV  and  ra- 
!  dio  column,  and  I  could  go  to  every  station  in 
I  the  market  when  the  Arbitron  ratings  came 
j  out,  and  out  of  12  stations,  10  of  them  could 
I  show  me  how  they  were  No.  1.”  (Jordan  notes 
that  he’s  occasionally  done  consulting  work 
i  for  the  Morning  News.) 

I  Stallbaumer  says  Morning  News  research 
I  shows  that  readership  is  dropping  for  the 
I  Daily  Record  and  Times.  Claims  by  the 
I  Democrat-Gazette  that  it  dominates  the 
market  don’t  square  with  the  growing  ad 
share  and  page  counts,  he  says:  “We’re 
having  a  very  good  2005.” 

But  the  Democrat-Gazette  has  its  own 
research,  conducted  by  noted  analyst 
I  Christine  Urban,  that  shows  its  papers  are 
capturing  the  younger  and  more  affluent 
i  readers  advertisers  want,  the  paper  claims. 
The  only  groups  in  which  Morning  News 
readership  is  higher  than  the  alliance  pa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Wehco  Media’s  Smith, 
is  among  retired  people  and  those  who 
i  have  lived  in  the  area  longer  than  10  years: 

!  “In  every  other  area  —  high  income,  new- 
i  comers,  white-collar  readers  —  we  have  a 
big  lead  over  the  Morning  News” 


But  the  Democrat-Gazette  already  had 
a  strong,  if  twisting,  connection  with  those 
two  newspapers. 

In  1995,  Thomson  Newspapers  sold  one 
of  those  tw'o  papers,  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times,  for  $22  million  to  a  company  con¬ 
trolled  by  Stephens  Media  (then  Donrey). 
CPI  went  to  court  to  challenge  the  sale,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  since  Donrey  already  owned  the 
Morning  News  and  several  other  papers,  the 
sale  would  create  an  editorial  and  advertising 
monopoly  in  Northwest  Arkansas.  The  court 
blocked  the  purchase.  Hollinger  Internation¬ 
al’s  old  American  Publishing  Co.  unit  then 
bought  the  paper,  but  a  year  later  left  the 
newspaper  business,  selling  it  to  CPI. 

Then,  in  2000,  CPI  forged  a  joint  venture 
with  the  Democrat-Gazette.  Subscribers 
started  automatically  getting  two  papers 
delivered  to  their  homes:  the  Democrat- 
Gazette's  Northwest  Arkansas 
edition  plus  the  Daily  Record 
or  Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 
depending  on  where  they  live. 

The  Democrat-Gazette's  Northwest 
Arkansas  edition  turned  its  first 
profit  last  April,  the  publisher 
says,  so  it  seemed  like  an  opportune 
time  for  Hussman’s  company, 

Wehco,  to  exercise  its  option  to 
buy  out  CPI’s  share  of  the  alliamce. 

(As  part  of  the  deal,  the  Democrat- 
Gazette  will  also  own  eight  former 
alliance  weeklies  ranging  from 
the  Rogers  Hometown  News  to 
the  Pea  Ridge  Times.) 

Wehco  executives  kept  all  the 
editors  in  their  jobs,  and  insist  the 
local  dailies  will  not  disappear  now 
that  they  are  the  wholly  owned 
property  of  the  Democrat-Gazette. 

“We  kind  of  staggered  into  this 
model,  I  guess,  but  we’ve  conclud¬ 
ed  that  people  much  prefer  to  have 
the  two  papers,  the  Democrat- 
Gazette  complete  paper,  and  the 
Times  or  the  Daily  Record  that 
are  intensely  local,”  Wehco  Media 
Vice  President  Paul  R.  Smith  says 
from  his  Little  Rock  office.  “That 
alliance  help>ed  us  solidify  our  position 
in  those  markets.” 
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In  large  part,  Smith  argues,  that’s  be¬ 
cause  the  newcomers  are  “moving  from 
bigger  markets  and  perhaps  they’re  more 
comfortable  with  (the  Democrat-Gazette) 
because  it  looks  more  like  the  paper  they 
are  coming  from.”  With  370  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  working  up  in  Northwest 
Arkansas,  the  Democrat-Gazette  claims  it 
has  a  bigger  editorial  and  production 
workforce  than  the  Morning  News. 

The  Democrat-Gazette  needs  a  big  staff  be¬ 
cause  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Edition  “real¬ 
ly  is  a  different  paper,”  Smith  explains.  “It’s 
not  like  most  newspapers  where  you’ve  got 
the  basic  paper  and  you  just  add  in  a  zoned 
section.  Almost  every  page  of  that  paper  is 
different  than  the  paper  in  Little  Rock.” 

Smith  also  notes,  though,  that  for  a  mar¬ 
ket  this  size,  both  papers  are  throwing  big 
packages  on  their  readers’  driveways. 

Spending  to  get  a  leg  up 

The  Morning  News,  in  particular,  has  been 
aggressive  in  growing  its  market  horizontally 
—  it  added  neighboring  McDonald  County 
in  Missouri  to  its  circulation  area  a  couple  of 
years  ago  —  and  vertically,  through  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  creation  of  niche  publications. 
The  Morning  News  now  publishes  two  free 


Spanish-language  weeklies.  La  Prensa  in 
Arkansas  and  El  Tiempo  in  Missouri,  that 
distribute  about  16,000  copies  combined. 
(For  its  part,  the  Demxxrat-Gazette  says  it 
will  have  a  Spanish-language  paper  circulat¬ 
ing  in  Northwest  Arkansas  early  next  year.) 

In  the  last  18  months,  the  Morning  News 
has  bought  two  groups  of  weeklies,  one  in 
McDonald  County  and  another  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Washington  County. 

And  in  a  move  that  would  have  been 
hard  to  imagine  happening  in  the  old  Don- 
rey  days,  the  Morning  News  bought  the  al¬ 
ternative  Fayetteville  Free  Weekly.  “The 
research  showed  that  about  80%  of  their 
readers  didn’t  take  either  daily  paper,” 
Stallbaumer  says.  “You  know,  they  just  lis¬ 
ten  to  NPR,  and  read  the  alternative.” 

The  daily  is  also  experimenting  with  an 
unusual  circulation  ploy  to  hook  those  alter¬ 
native  readers  on  the  Morning  News.  It  offers 
home  delivery  of  the  free-distribution  weekly 
on  Fridays  —  for  a  charge  that  includes  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  Morning  News  on  Sundays. 

Morning  News  subscriptions  in  general 
are  cheaper  than  the  Democrat-Gazette's, 
and  they  offer  lower  discounts,  but  Wehco’s 
Smith  argues  that  may  actually  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  his  paper.  “These  are  pretty 


high-income  families  who  are  not  too  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  cost  of  newspapers,” 

Smith  notes.  “They  probably  take  both  for 
a  while  and  decide  which  one  they  want  to 
continue  taking.  I  think  we’re  winning  a  lot 
of  those  battles,  although  not  all  of  them.” 

In  any  case,  the  Democrat-Gazette  isn’t 
going  anywhere,  and  neither  is  its  driven 
owner.  In  an  interview,  Wehco  Media  Pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  Hussman  scoffs  at  the  idea 
that  he,  like  many  other  family  owners,  will 
be  gobbled  up  by  big  chains. 

“Investment  bankers  love  to  drum  up 
that  kind  of  talk,”  he  says.  “In  terms  of  busi¬ 
ness,  we  do  just  fine,  and  in  a  lot  of  ways, 
we  do  better”  than  publicly  traded  compa¬ 
nies.  Hussman  notes  he  has  100%  voting 
control  of  the  company,  which  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  buying  out  family  members 
to  avoid  disbursing  shares  among  too  many 
relatives. 

Hussman  prefers  to  let  vice  president 
Smith  do  the  talking  about  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  competition,  but  he  leaves  no 
doubt  he’s  in  it  for  the  long-term:  “Being 
private  and  not  public  gives  us  freedom  to 
spend  a  little  more  money,  and  not  worry 
about  the  swings  and  cyclicality  of  the 
newspaper  business.”  H 
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NEW  PROCESS,  PRESSe^  PUHT 


Designing  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers’  21st-century  press  hall 
for  its  19th-century  neighborhood 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Flexography  bought  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.  a  lot 
of  time  to  keep  printing  in  the  same  plant  with  much  of 
the  same  equipment. 

Next  year,  however,  the  Indiana  joint  operating  agency 
will  see  construction  of  a  building  that  will  move  its  printing  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  from  mid-20th-century  let¬ 
terpress  to  21st-century  offset  lithography  —  in  a  press  hall  com¬ 
patible  with  the  neighborhood’s  19th-century  architecture. 


Though  flexo  gave  The  Journal  Gazette 
and  The  News-Sentinel  a  few  pages  of  color 
capacity,  “we’ve  known  for  some  time  that 
our  current  letterpress  and  flexo  units  are 
in  need  of  replacement,”  says 
Mary  Jacobus,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  ojrerating  agency 
in  Fort  Wayne. 

Jacobus  also  is  publisher  of 
ICnight  Ridder’s  afternoon 
News-Sentinel,  where  last 
December’s  audited  average 
daily  circulation  of 34,326 
represents  a  drop  of 23,000 
since  1987.  In  contrast,  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Inskeep  family’s 
morning  Journo/  Gazette  rose 
by  5,000  copies,  to  67,508, 
over  the  same  period. 

In  May  2003,  Knight  Rid¬ 


der’s  partnership  interest  in  the  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement,  was  increased,  however, 
from  55%  to  75%  and  the  JOA  extended 
until  2050.  Planning  began  that  same  year 


Fort  Wayne  Newspapers'  new  press  hall  will  go  up  on  the  Main  St.  site  of  the 
lot  and  building  (top  left)  west  across  Sherman  Blvd.  from  its  existing  plant. 


to  support  the  arrangement  running  half¬ 
way  to  the  next  century.  Knight  Ridder  is 
investing  $34.7  million  in  a  new,  47,000- 
square-foot  facility  and  its  equipment. 

The  structure  will  house  platemaking,  the 
pressroom,  and  a  newsprint  storage  area. 
Equipment  will  consist  primarily  of  an  as- 
yet-unspecified  computer-to-plate  system 
and  a  doublewide,  two-around  press  from 
Tolyo  Kikai  Seisakusho.  JOA  executives 
would  not  break  out  the  price  of  the  press. 

Other  than  the  relocation  of  platemak¬ 
ing  and  printing,  the  existing  building’s 
role  is  expected  to  remain  unchanged. 
There  are  no  plans  yet  for  use  of  the  space 
created  when  the  old  press  is  removed, 
according  to  Jacobus. 

While  Operations  Vice  President  Phil 

Haggerty  foresees  no  use  for 
the  old  Goss  letterpress,  he 
says  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  and/or  AAron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  may 
“have  some  interest  in  our 
flexo  units  for  parts.”  (Knight 
Ridder’s  other  flexo  sites, 
in  Georgia,  Kansas,  and 
Minnesota,  use  KBA/ 

Motter  equipment.) 

Dario  Designs  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  worked  up  a 
master  plan  for  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  said  Dario  DiMare,  the 
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Fort  Wayne  Newspapers’ 
press  hall,  modeled  on  the 
city’s  19th-century  train 
station,  will  be  joined  to  the 
existing  plant  by  a  bridge  in 
the  style  of  a  railroad  trestle. 
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Floor  plan  of  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers’  new  press  hall.  Clockwise  from  top:  newsprint  storage,  roll-preparation, 
press,  ink  tanks,  stairways  and  elevators,  waste  storage,  and  two  tractor  trailer  delivery  bays.  The  copy-con¬ 
veyor  and  walkway  to  the  existing  building's  mailroom  is  at  lower  right.  Platemaking  is  on  the  second  floor. 


architectural  firm’s  president.  Project  archi¬ 
tect,  Dario  Designs  Vice  President  David 
Hogan,  adds,  “We’ve  been  involved  in  every 
single  aspect,  since  the  earliest  stages.” 

Relocate,  rehab,  or  build? 

At  least  two  years  ago,  Jacobus  recalls, 
the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  greenfield 
and  downtown  sites  were  being  compared. 
“They’ve  always  done  things  methodically, 
but  have  always  been  ahead  of  the  game,” 
says  DiMare. 

“We  really  wanted  to  stay  downtown,”  Ja¬ 
cobus  adds.  A  greenfield  site  outside  the 
city  would  have  to  have  included  a  new 
mailroom,  when  in  fact  “our  mailroom  is  in 
very  good  shape,  [with]  relatively  new  in¬ 
serting  equipment,”  she  notes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  publisher  adds,  “it 
didn’t  make  economic  sense”  to  put  a  new 
press  in  the  old  pressroom.  Using  the  exist¬ 
ing  pressroom,  DiMare  explains,  would 
mean  a  more  difficult,  phased  installation 
requiring,  among  other  things:  removal  and 
reinstallation  of  conveyor  without 
interrupting  production  and  paclu^ng; 
maintaining  supplies  of  letterpress  and 
flexo  inks  while  installing  tanks  for  litho 
inks;  setting  up  and  training  on  offset 
platesetting  lines  while  still  operating  lines 
for  letterpress  and  flexo  plates;  and  some¬ 
how  printing  the  p£q)ers  while  one  press  is 


erected  and  the  other  dismantled. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  change  the  motor 
while  you’re  driving  the  car,”  says  DiMare. 

More  generally,  he  says,  “adapting  and 
renovating”  are  a  big  job  when  no  part  of 
the  existing  plant,  from  the  concrete  slab 
up,  was  designed  for  a  new  tower  press. 

The  plant  may  have  been  the  very  best  for 
its  purpose  when  new,  DiMare  says,  but 
“the  building  is  inappropriate  for  the  new 
technologies.” 

Dealing  with  all  that  means  that  “a  year- 
and-a-half  project  becomes  three  years,”  he 
adds.  Further,  when  working  in  an  existing 
budding’s  available  space,  the  equipment, 
storage,  offices  —  almost  anything  —  often 
have  to  be  placed  in  locations  that  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  efficient  or  convenient. 

Putting  the  press  across  the  street,  says 
DiMare,  allowed  the  project  to  be  done 
right  in  sufficient  space.  And,  all  costs  con¬ 
sidered,  a  new  building  can  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  rehab,  he  says.  As  always,  his 
firm  ran  the  numbers  for  both  options,  and 
the  figures  were  very  close. 

“It  happens  a  lot,”  DiMare  says,  adding 
that  usually  “if  the  numbers  are  even  close,” 
a  rehab  “is  absurd”  ftom  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  although  there  are  sometimes 
good  business  reasons  for  staying  in  an  ex¬ 
isting  building  (or  making  use  of  another). 

Hogan  calls  the  bridge  needed  in  Fort 


Wayne  to  connect  the  new  and  existing 
buildings  “a  compromise,  but  the  only  one 
that  makes  sense.”  The  bridge  over  the 
street  has  a  walkway  under  the  printed- 
copy  conveyor,  allowing  foot  traffic  and 
access  for  maintenance,  but  not  a  plant’s 
usual  traffic,  such  as  forklifts. 

As  long  as  the  bridge  must  be  there,  says 
DiMare,  it  will  be  made  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  bridge  borrows  from  the  look 
of  a  railroad  trestle.  “The  building  itself  is  a 
takeoff  on  a  historic  railway  station  in 
downtown  Fort  Wayne,”  says  Hogan. 

State  makes  it  pay  to  Stay 

In  addition  to  a  design  decision,  putting  a 
new  press  hall  on  a  new  site  required  select¬ 
ing,  buying,  and  preparing  the  property. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  announced  in 
Febru£uy  that  it  would  do  just  that  on  adja¬ 
cent  parcels  occupied  by  a  parking  lot  it 
owns  and  a  four-stoiy  building,  used  only 
for  storage,  that  it  bought  from  a  nearby 
hospital  and  will  demolish.  Its  investment 
was  supported  by  legislation  passed  in  the 
spring  that  provided  a  property-tax  deduc¬ 
tion  for  businesses  that  build  or  expand 
within  an  Urban  Enterprise  Zone. 

The  law  goes  well  beyond  abatements 
granted  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  phased 
imposition  of  additional  taxes  on  new  or 
enlarged  facilities:  Instead  of  relieving  a 
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business  of  half  the  extra  tax  over  the  first 
10  years,  the  new  law  eliminates  the  extra 
tax  entirely  for  that  period,  though  it  does 
require  the  business  “to  pay  20%  of  its  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  Urban  Enterprise  Zone  and  1% 
to  the  state”  —  still  saving  the  business  79% 
of  what  it  would  otherwise  pay  in  higher 
taxes  for  10  years,  according  to  &  Journal 
Gazette  report. 

“We’re  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  it,”  Jacobus  says  of  the  new  tax  incentive. 
In  fact,  among  projects  that  fall  within  the 
mayor’s  “BuUd  Fort  Wayne”  initiative,  also 
announced  in  February,  only  Verizon’s 
citywide  fiber-optic  cabling  amounts  to 
a  bigger  investment. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  was  granted  the 
tax  abatement  in  June,  slicing  approximate¬ 
ly  $2.8  million  fix)m  its  taxes.  For  its  part, 
the  city  keeps  a  business  with  a  $17.8  mil¬ 
lion  payroll  covering  427  full-time  and  50 
part-time  employees. 

Newspaper  as  neighbor 

The  newspapers  are  headquartered  at  a 
point  where  the  taller  downtown  buildings 
“transition  to  an  early-20th-century  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhood,”  says  Hogan,  who 
calls  it  an  attractive  area  where  residents 


Illustration  of  a  six-tower,  two-folder  TKS  ColorTop  7000  press  line  similar  to  the  one  that  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  will  install  in  its  new  press  hall  in  Indiana. 


take  great  pride  in  their  homes. 

“Only  six,  seven  blocks  from  dead-center 
downtown,”  and  just  two  blocks  from  city 
hall,  “we’re  across  the  street  from  the  his¬ 
toric  West  Central  neighborhood,”  Haggerty 
says.  Because  the  site  is  within  a  historic 
area  with  old,  architecturally  significant 
homes,  he  continues,  “some  of  those  exteri¬ 
or  aspects  [were  applied]  to  our  building.” 

The  original  design  possessed  some  char¬ 


acteristics  that  were  “pretty  modem  and 
daring-looking,”  says  Hogan.  Among  them 
was  a  large  blue  window  in  each  of  three 
different  but  related  functional  areas,  corre- 
.sponding  to  the  three  rivers  of  “Summit 
City,”  as  the  early  transport  hub  became 
known,  thanks  to  its  elevation  along  the 
Wabash-Erie  Canal. 

“That  was  too  contemporary  for  the  folks 
downtown,”  DiMare  says,  adding  that  his 
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client  “was  very,  very  sensitive  to  the  people 
in  the  community.” 

Following  a  study  of  photographs  of  the 
neighborhood  over  the  past  100  years,  a 
new  design  emerged,  one  on  “a  much  more 
human  scale,”  says  DiMare,  rather  than  the 
monumental  scale  seen  in  some  cities  and 
some  newspaper  plants.  For  example,  the 
masonry  building  s  entrances  will  be  the 
same  sort  of  3-foot-by-7-foot  doors  found 
on  many  of  the  area’s  houses. 

He  adds,  “You  want  to  have  the  scale  and 
feel  of  a  big  building  in  a  small  community.” 
The  size  and  large  front  window  typical  of  a 
19th-century  city  train  station  are  “very  well 
suited  to  showcasing  the  press  in  a  down¬ 
town  environment,”  says  Hogan:  “We  ended 
up  with  a  fairly  retro-looking  building.” 

Haggerty  says,  “This  will  be  a  dramatic, 
dynamic  building  for  Main  Street,  Fort 
Wayne.”  Whereas  the  existing  building 
rises  from  30  feet  in  the  paper  storage 
area  to  50  feet  at  the  press  bay,  the  new 
press  hall  will  reach  to  85  feet,  most  of 
that  required  to  house  the  four-high  tow¬ 
er  press  and  its  superstructure. 

Though  “smaller  than  we  would  have 
liked,”  says  Hogan,  the  property  did  not 
seriously  constrain  the  building’s  size.  After 


a  long  process  of  e.xplaining  the  need  for  a 
taller  building  that  also  would  exceed  the 
required  setback,  variances  were  granted. 

The  site’s  size,  however,  will  change  one 
thing.  Railroad  tracks  run  along  the  north 
sides  of  both  the  existing  and  new  buildings, 
but  although  the  JOA  receives  the  majority 
of  its  newsprint  by  rail,  Haggerty,  when  the 
new  press  is  operating,  “we  will  receive  all 
our  newsprint  by  truck.”  The  reason,  he 
says,  is  the  building’s  tight  fit  into  little 
more  than  an  acre,  where  a  design  to  of¬ 
fload  newsprint  by  rail  “would  take  [away] 
a  significant  amount  of  storage.” 


Fort  Wayne  Newspapers’  current 
letterpress  and  flexo  press  line,  as  it 
appears  from  an  observation  deck 


With  the  prospect  of  a  “giant 
box  right  up  against  the  side¬ 
walk,”  says  Hogan,  care  was  taken 
to  soften  its  look,  especially  the 
side  facing  the  residential  area. 
The  facade  uses  plenty  of  glass, 
brick,  and  Indiana  limestone. 

Groundbreaking  will  hardly 
mark  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  new  press  hall.  Before  it  be¬ 
gins,  the  unused  building  must 
be  razed  and  the  debris  removed.  Even  after 
that,  site  work  will  be  extensive.  A  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  material  must  be  excavated 
and  the  site  refilled  with  more  compactible 
soil  to  better  hold  the  footings  and  provide 
stable  support  for  the  1,200-ton  press. 

“In  most  cases  with  a  downtown  [site] 
you  have  to  do  that,”  says  DiMare.  Sampling 
showed  that  much  of  what  underlies  the  site 
is  old  construction  debris,  said  Haggerty. 

Raze,  build,  erect,  commission 

Site  preparation  starts  after  the  planned 
Nov.  1  demolition  of  the  unused  building. 
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the  shaftless  drive  for  quick  aud 
accurate  register  adjustment 
and  on  TKS  anti-fanout  tech¬ 
nology,  says  Haggerty. 

IThe  equipment  the  ColorTop 
will  replace  comprises  50-year- 
old  Goss  Mark  I  letterpress  with 
four  units  of  MAN  Roland  flexo 
that  were  installed  26  years  ago 
in  the  place  of  two  letterpress 
units  on  each  end  of  the  original 
12-unit  Goss  press  line. 

“We’re  long  overdue,”  says 

Haggerty,  noting  that 

a  when  running  in 

straight  production 
mode,  the  current 
press  can  print  only 
four  pages  in  flexo 

pages  iri  Aill  color  and 
another  32  in  black  with  one  spot  color  — 

“a  significant  improvement  for  our  readers 
and  our  advertisers.” 

The  change  to  offset  lithography  on  a 
modem  color  press,  says  Haggerty,  will 
require  “a  massive  training  effort  on  our 
part”  for  press,  imaging,  and  design  staffs. 
The  plan  is  to  begin  training  before  the  end 
of  this  year.  So  that  press  operators  become 
familiar  with  the  equipment  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  not  be  “overwhelmed”  when  the 
new  equipment  arrives,  they  will  make 
some  day  trips  to  other  sites  and  visit  TKS’s 
latest  new-press  installation  —  the  one- 
around  doublewide  at  Salt  Lake  City’s 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp. 

Not  only  another  TKS  user,  NAC  also  is 
another  JOA  and  another  Dario  Designs 
client.  Further,  it’s  operations  are  led  by 
Vice  President  Bob  Bums,  whom  Haggerty 
has  known  for  20  years  and  who  has  man¬ 
aged  Detroit’s  offset  and  Charlotte’s  flexo 
pressrooms  during  that  time. 

Because  press  type  and  printing  process 
are  both  new,  Fort  Wayne  will  hold  class¬ 
room-style  training  at  the  outset.  TKS  will 
provide  training  on-site  and,  for  several  key 
personnel,  in  Japan.  IT  personnel  also  will 
train  on  the  modem  press  electronics. 

TVaining  assistance  in  another  form  will 
come  from  another  source:  The  city  has 
pledged  $60,000  toward  training  costs  — 
$20,000  per  year  for  three  years. 

“That  has  been  a  big  help,  budget-wise,” 
says  Haggerty.  “We  are  looking  to  use  that 
money  in  a  significant  way  to  improve  the 
skill  sets  of  our  employees.”  [■ 


Constmction  contracts  are  to 
be  awarded  in  mid-Decem- 
her,  with  work  beginning  that 
month  or  next  and  to  be  99%  , 

complete  by  the  end  of 2006. 

Press  erection  is  tentatively 
slated  to  begin  in  January  of 
2007,  and  commissioning  six 
months  later,  said  Haggerty. 

The  completed  installa- 
tion  will  consist  of  six  TKS 
ColorTop  7000CDH  eight- 
couple  towers,  two  single- 
out  2:5:5  folders  in  the 
center  of  the  line,  eight  support-style 
reelstands,  and  T-NPC  controls. 

Design  of  the  press  hall  provides  for 
the  future  addition  of  another  reelstand 
and  tower. 

Fort  Wayne’s  85,000-copy-per-hour 
ColorTop  7000  will  be  designed  for  a  21- 
inch  cut-off  and  48-inch  web  width. 

The  tower  on  each  end  of  the  line  will  be 
configured  to  mn  two  webs,  and  the  press 
as  a  whole  will  be  capable  of  split  produc¬ 
tion,  with  a  web  from  one  side  able  to  mn 
to  the  folder  on  the  other,  according  to 
Haggert)'  and  TKS  (U.SA.)  Inc.  National 
Sales  Manager  Mike  Shafer. 

Of  all  the  TKS  installations  throughout 
North  America,  Fort  Wayne  will  be  the 
first  to  use  the  press  manufacturer’s  own 
spray-bar  dampeners,  according  to  Shafer. 
The  printing  couples  will  be  equipped 
with  a  blanket-washing  system  from 
Oxy-Dry  Corp. 

Newsprint  rolls  will  be  stripped,  weighed. 


Views  of  Wayne 
Street  homes, 
two  blocks  from 
Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers. 
St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  (top, 
right)  is  diagonal¬ 
ly  across  Main 
Street  from  the 
newspapers’ 
headquarters. 


and  prepared,  by  hand,  although  “there 
are  provisions  for  automatic  roll  handling” 
in  the  future,  Shafer  says. 

Inking  will  be  preset  from  density  values 
at  the  raster  image  processor  that  drives  the 
platesetter.  A  decision  on  the  latter  is  about 
a  year  away,  which  will  enable  operations 
to  learn  about  and  evaluate  whatever  may 
then  be  the  latest  CTP  technology,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Haggerty. 

Fort  Wayne  will  not  equip  the  press  with 
a  color-register  system,  relying  instead  on 
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In  accepting  the 
VNU  Chairman's  Award, 
E&P  would  like  to  thank... 

our  readers 
and  advertisers. 


You've  stuck  with  us,  so  you're  the  reason  we're  celebrating  our 
win  of  the  2005  Chairman's  Award,  recently  bestowed  by  the 
top  office  at  E&P  owner  VNU  to  recognize  "exemplary  results"  by 
"vanguards  of  innovation."  In  a  company  of  38,000  employees 
working  worldwide  in  more  than  100  countries,  the  E&P  team  was 
singled  out  by  chairman  Rob  van  den  Bergh  for  invigorating  and 
transforming  the  124-year-old  "Bible"  of  the  newspaper  business 
into  a  dynamic  print/online  powerhouse.  To  wit;  7  out  of  10 
previously  print-only  advertisers  are  now  buying  prinf/online 
packages,  and  traffic  on  www.editorandpublisher.com  has  risen 
phenomenally,  from  750,000  page  views/125,000  unique  visitors 
in  January  2004  to  3.4  million  page  views/1.5  million  unique 
visitors  in  September  2005. 

American  Business  Media  also  recognized  E&P's  excellence  with 
two  prestigious  Neal  Awards  this  year,  for  Best  Staff-Written 
Editorials  or  Columns  and  Best  News  Coverage.  That  makes  seven 
Neals  in  the  past  three  years.  Only  one  other  title  took  home  more 
in  the  past  three  years. 

These  latest  accolades  just  reinforce  our  long-standing  reputation 
as  the  leading  authority  in  the  industry.  Thanks  again  for  sticking 
with  the  winner;  E&P. 

To  aifvertise,  or  for  more  hifbiiiiatioii, 
contact  Charles  McKeown,  PubUsher, 
at  646-654-5120  OT 
cnidceown@eiHtoraiMl|niblislier.com. 
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New  home  in  New  Hampshire 

Seacoast  Media  lands  at  former  SAC  base 


Ottaway  Newspapers’  Seacoast  Media  Group  will  consolidate  its  offices  and  production  facilities 
at  this  new  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  site,  which  it  expects  to  fully  occupy  sometime  in  2007. 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Seacoast  Media  Group,  publisher 
of  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald, 
has  broken  ground  for  a  70,000- 
square-foot  headquarters  at  a  d’/z-acre  site 
at  Pease  International  TVadeport  (formerly 
Pease  Air  Force  Base).  The  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  unit  leases  the  property  from  a  state- 
owned  authority  operating  the  tradeport. 

Seacoast  now  divides  operations  between 
business  and  editorial  offices  in  downtown 
Portsmouth  and  a  production  plant  in 
Stratham,  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest.  The 
company  plans  to  sell  both  sites,  but  Pub¬ 
lisher  John  Tabor  told  his  paper  Seacoast  is 
committed  to  staying  in  Portsmouth  and 
that  “Pease  emerged  as  the  best  location.” 

Soil  contamination  on  the  old  Strategic 
Air  Command  base  —  part  of  which  is  still 
used  for  civil  and  military  aviation  —  re¬ 
quired  remediation,  but  Seacoast’s  site  was 
“not  a  bit”  affected,  says  Operations  Direc¬ 
tor  Paul  Briand,  who  is  managing  the  proj¬ 
ect.  He  says  locations  of  the  contained 
plumes  are  known,  and  that  two  investiga¬ 
tions  showed  “we’ve  got  a  clean  site.” 

While  all  activities  are  expected  to  have 
relocated  by  sometime  in  2007,  Briand  says 
the  aim  is  to  complete  enough  construction 
by  next  fall  to  allow  equipment  installation, 
training,  and  possible  printing  of  some  ad¬ 
vance  sections  on  the  new  press.  As  of  mid- 
October,  Seacoast  was  concluding  contract 
negotiations  with  equipment  vendors. 

“What  I’m  going  to  have  for  a  period  of 
time  is  a  parallel  operation,”  says  Briand, 
who  adds  that  the  plant  will  not  be  in  fiill 
operation  until  gradual  transitions  of  print¬ 
ing  and  packaging  are  completed. 


The  challenge,  he  says,  is  to  maintain  one 
workflow  while  creating  another  without 
interrupting  production.  From  late  2006 
through  early  2007  “the  office  part  of 
the  operations  will  be  moving  in  phases,” 
department  by  department,  Briand  says. 

The  building’s  architect,  Dario  Designs 
Inc.  Vice  President  David  Hogan,  says  the 
design  seeks  to  represent  the  region’s  quali¬ 
ties,  express  the  building’s  functions,  and 
reflect  the  client’s  unique  character.  For 
instance,  the  headquarters  borrows  window 
shapes  from  all  the  towns  it  serves  —  its 
newspapers  being  windows  on  those 
communities,  says  Hogan. 

The  narrow  site  “forced  us  to  design  a 
building  that  is  over  500  feet  long”  —  a 
shape  used  to  express  the  business’  various 
functions  “in  a  way  that  mirrors  the  down¬ 
town  facades”  of  the  area.  Assembling  them 
into  a  “community”  also  reflects  the  client’s 
goal  of  bringing  together  under  one  roof 
employees  from  the  two  separate  sites. 

Though  the  project’s  price  tag  was  put  at 
$21  million,  the  Herald  quoted  Ottaway 
Chairman  and  CEO  Dan  Austin  saying  his 
company  will  invest  “more  than  $17  mil¬ 
lion”  in  the  new  facility.  Briand  explained 
that  the  latter  figure  represents  the  Dow 
Jones  subsidiary’s  expected  net  outlay  after 
the  sale  of  Seacoast  Media  real  estate. 

Ottaway  acquired  the  Herald  from 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  1997.  The  next 
year,  the  business  was  merged  with  weekly 
publisher  Rockingham  County  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Today,  Seacoast  Media  Group  also  in¬ 
cludes  Maine’s  York  County  Coast  Star  and 
York  Weekly,  the  free  Dover  (N.H.)  Commu- 
and  seacoastonline.com.  11 
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MAR 


Software  CONSULTt«3  Services,  llc 

Software  Consulting  Services,  llc 

Do  you  have  control  of  your  digital  assets  with 
professional  archiving,  high-speed  searching, 
web  access  and  automated  workflow? 

Find  out  what  the  Fotoware 
suite  can  do  for  you! 

SCS  builds  trusted 
newspaper  systems. 

(800)  568-8006 

sales@newspapersystems.com 

www.newspapersystems.com 


Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 

Quipp  Systems,  Inc.,  designs,  manufactures  and 
installs  automatic  material  handling  systems  for 
newspaper  packaging  and  distribution  centers 
since  1983.  Products  include  inserters,  collators 
with  poly-wrappers,  gripper  and  belt  conveyors, 
stackers,  bottomwrappers,  floor  equipment, 
palletizers,  cart  loaders  and  controls  systems. 


Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 
4800  NW  157  Street 
Miami,  FL  33014 


Ph:(305)  623-8700 
Fax:  (305)  623-0980 
info@quipp.com 
www.quipp.com 


Qq.  kbm 

3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


— - 

KETPLACE 


EPG 


Integralcd 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone:  (800)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
www.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufaOurer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  faa,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Flarris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 


The  vmrld's  most  intelligent  touting  system. 

1.800.977.7284 

info@routesmart.com 

www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contact  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


Mr  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.770  850-8511 
Fax.  770  850-8550 
E-mail  JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Production  start  August  2006. 


PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
www.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


publishing  systems 

SOFTWARE  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

Preferring  integrated  over  “disparate  ad¬ 
vertising,  layout,  editorial  and  other  pub¬ 
lishing  systems,”  said  General  Manager  Les 
Mann,  the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News  in¬ 
stalled  an  enterprisewide  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  solution  for  the  newsroom,  image 
management,  retail  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  classified  pagination,  ad  production, 
asset  management,  and  ad  layout.  The  in¬ 
dependent  six-day  evening  paper  also  uses 
SCS  systems  to  produce  the  Norfolk  Area 
Shopper  and  the  Albion  (Neb.)  Advisor. 

Layout-8000  for  ad  dummying, 
SCS/Track  for  ad  production,  and  AdMAX 
for  retail  advertising  were  installed  in 
2004.  AdMAX  for  classified  advertising 
and  SCS/ClassPag  for  classified  pagination 
went  into  live  production  last  Februaiy. 
The  Scoop  editorial  system  was  installed  in 
June,  along  viith  QuickWire  tools  for  wire 
copy  and  FotoStation  Classic  for  image 
management.  The  Daily  News  uses  Scoop 
for  reporting,  archiving,  and  page  produc¬ 
tion  with  Adobe  InDesign. 

prepress 

K&F  INTERNATIONAL 

Granger,  Ind. 

Florida’s  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  CJ  Sun-Bulletin  and  Platts¬ 
burgh  Press-Republican  in  New  York 
selected  Provision  Alliance  punch/benders 
and  conveyors  for  their  plate  production. 
K&F  has  sold  18  Provision  systems  since 
the  series'  Nexpo  debut  in  March. 

Tribune’s  Sentinel  will  replace  old  ben¬ 
ders  with  two  Provision  Alliance  units 
capable  of  automatically  producing  plates 
for  either  50-  or  54-inch  webs.  A  third, 
dedicated  Alliance  plate  line  will  produce 
only  for  a  50-inch  web.  The  three  lines  will 
independently  handle  plates  from  conven¬ 
tional  film-to-plate  equipment.  The  new 
bender  allows  conversion  trom  55-inch 
webs  down  as  far  as  46  inches  with  a  serv¬ 
ice  call  rather  than  extra  parts  or  rework¬ 
ing  of  existing  parts. 

Gannett’s  Press  G?  Sun-Bulletin  bought 
tw'o  Provision  Alliance  punch/benders, 
capable  of 250  plates  per  hour,  to  function 
with  three  Kodak  thermal  Trendsetter 
platesetters.  K&F  will  supply  an  integrated 
plate  conveyor  and  management  system 
that  will  read  bar  codes  on  the  plates.  Bar 
codes  will  be  generated  by  the  front-end 


The  first  Provision  Alliance  punch  bender  in 
service,  at  The  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  sits 
in  front  of  an  older  K&F  Vision  Bender 


system,  which  will  gather  plate  location 
data  from  the  press  control  system.  K&F 
plate  stackers  will  collate  plates  based  on 
a  bar  code  character,  which  will  direct  the 
plate  to  its  proper  stacking  bin.  Pressmen 
will  be  able  to  quickly  grab  plates  from  bins 
that  correspond  to  specific  press  units. 

Ottaway’s  Press-Republican  ordered 
an  Alliance  Edge  punch  bender  through 
K&F  sales  representative  Foley,  Torregiani 
&  Assoc,  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  to  finish 
plates  from  its  new  ECRM  platesetter.  The 
Alliance  Edge  will  produce  plates  up  to 
38  inches  and  will  register  them  using  a 
three-point  electrical  edge-contact  system 
matched  to  the  imager. 

pressroom 

K&F  INTERNATIONAL 

Granger,  Ind. 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  ordered 
140  Wide  Gap  press  registration  lockups  to 
convert  its  Goss  Metro  press  to  a  4  8-inch¬ 
wide  web.  K&F’s  service  team  will  install 
and  register  the  press  in  December,  and  it 
will  retrofit  an  existing  Vision  bender  and 
SAB-30  bender  for  the  narrower  web. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  bought  92 
K&F  No  Tool/Narrow  Gap  press  registra¬ 
tion  lockups  to  convert  its  TKS  press  to  50- 
inch-wide  webs.  A  K&F  service  team  will 
install  and  register  the  press  late  this  year. 

reelroom 

MEGTEC  SYSTEMS 

DePere,  Wis. 

Based  on  the  established  AR80  model 
and  rated  at  over  99.5%  splice  efiiciency, 
the  new  AR80C  Match  Speed  Splicer  for 
multi-web  doublewide  production  is  de¬ 
signed  for  ergonomic  operation  and  either 
manual  or  automatic  loading. 
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With  its  new,  adjustable  split-arm 
design,  the  machine’s  roll  width  may 
be  matched  to  plate  width.  Two  rolls  of 
different  widths  may  be  loaded,  and  quick 
splicing  to  other  roll  widths  is  possible 
because  operators  need  not  remove  both 
rolls  and  readjust  the  roll  arm  position, 
according  to  Megtec. 

The  AR80C  has  fully  automatic  chucks 
designed  to  stay  locked  into  cores  during 
a  run,  after  an  emergency  stop,  and  when 
electricity  or  compressed  air  is  lost.  The 
splicer  can  carry  80-  to  82-inch-wide, 
50-inch-diameter  newsprint  rolls  or,  in  a 
special  version,  60-inch-wide  rolls  up  to 
66  inches  in  diameter. 

The  machine  splices  rolls  as  small  as  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Four-quadrant  core¬ 
drive  accelera¬ 
tion  and  braking 
allow  fast  ten¬ 
sion  control, 
constant  tension 
regardless  of 
speed  variation, 
and  straight 
splice  prepara¬ 
tion. 

For  wider  web  Megtec’s  AR80C  with 
formats,  the  adjustable  split-arm 

^  design 

compact  new 

DLC5000  Match  Speed  Splicer  handles 
rolls  up  to  60  inches  in  diameter  and  82 
inches  in  width.  Rolls  are  automatically 
loaded,  split  arms  are  standard,  as  are 
quick-change  3-inch  chucks  and  6-inch 
chucks,  and  the  infeed  and  web  guide  are 
integrated  into  the  system. 


circulation 

DATA  SCIENCES  INC. 

Laurel,  Md. 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Co.,  joint 
operating  agency  for  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  will  install  the  DSI/Circulation 
system.  Relying  on  an  Oracle  relational 
database,  the  Windows-based  client-server 
system  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an¬ 
alytical  tools  from  Dimensional  Insight  in 
Burlington,  Mass,  —also  to  be  installed  by 
DSI  —  to  support  marketing  efforts. 

DSI  also  reached  an  exclusive  agreement 
to  market  to  newspaper  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  the  CircPort  speech-enabled  solu¬ 
tion  from  VoicePort  LLC  in  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
CircPort  speech  recognition  is  used  in  re¬ 
porting  delivery  problems,  placing  vacation 
holds,  checking  account  status,  subscrib¬ 
ing,  and  making  payments. 
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ASTROLOGY 


DAILY -WEEKLY -MONTHLY 
In  the  Stars  ■  Cosmic  College 
Fortune  Cookies 

Features  Tied  in  with  our  Daily  Website 
www.Astrology-101  .com 
TIME  DATA  SYNDICATE  (800)  322-5101 


CREDIT  CARDS 


DebtSmart®  Column 

Readers  call  financial  author 
Scott  Bilker’s  biweekly  column 
“practical,”  “insightful,”  and 
“cutting  edge.”  He’s  been 
helping  people  save  thousands 
of  dollars  on  tlieir  debts  for  the 
past  10-f  years!  See  samples, 
learn  more  about  the  column, 
and  sign  up  FREE  today! 

www.debtsmart.com/free 


The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


WEEKLY  COMICSTRIPS 

“Alex... The  Librarian”  and  “Skater: Alex" 
Email:  cartoonmeister@vahoo.com 
for  more  info. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  St  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  36&4352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC 
Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  wL  ^ 
Newspapers  R  . 

Check  ot4r  references 
(214)  265-9304) 
Rickcnbachcr  Media 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
Caribbean  Newspaper 
For  Sale  By  Owner 

A  paid  weekly  St.  John  community  newspaper,  founded  in  1972,  top  U.S.  Caribbean 
resort  destination  with  rapidly  growing  vacation  home  economy,  extremely  strong 
real  estate  market.  500-f  exclusive  U.S.  suberiber  list,  contracted  advertisers,  established 
advertising  and  newsstand  circulation  sales,  professional  journalism  staff, 
modern  Mac  equipment,  up-todate  software,  developing  website.  Serious  inquires 
only.  5650,000.  Contact  MaLinda  Nelson  by  e-mailing:  malindan@earthlink.net. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


John  Cribb 

Cribb  &  Associates'  Broker 

John's  tatht>r  and  unde  owned  and  opiTated 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  published 
newspapers  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Montana.  John  started  in  the  newspaper 
business  b\  Hying  on  a  thret*  unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  w  eb  and  then  spent  time  as  a  reporter, 
tui  salesman,  ad  manager,  genera!  manager  and 
publisher.  John  purchased  a  w  estern  newspaper 
brokerage  in  I'JW. 

In  1*^*4  John  and  Bob  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Media  Service  merged 
their  firms,  creating  Bolitho-C  ribb  .Associates.  The  Kir’hbiel  -  IkTlilho 
firm  was  originated  in  Kansas  CItv  in  and  its  evolution  to  Cribb  & 
.Associates  makes  it  the  oldest  amtinuously  operated  newspaper  brokerage 
in  the  counln,’  with  80  plus  years  of  service.  John  is  its  fifth  successive 
principal  broker  and  has  sold  and  appraist'd  hundreds  of  ncnvspapi'r 
properties.  John  Cribb:  40d-586-6621  •  icribW»cribb.com 


Dave  Sonnichseit 

Gary  Greene 

Tom  Karavakis 

Financial  Analyst 

4.14-971-8344 

239-403-4133 

dsonnicM'rcribb.com 

ggreenef^cribb.coin 

tkaravakisffvribb.com 

1^ 

SeivspQper  Broken 

CRIBB 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Boaeman,  MT  S9715 
40b'Sab-«621  *  Fa«:  406-384-6774 

Since  1923 

&  Associates,  LLC 

cribb.com 

PUBLICATION  BROKERAGE  ‘  APPRAISAL  ‘  CONSULTING 

Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


www.editofandpubllsher.com 
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PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


-EOUIPMENTSSUPPLIES- 


WE  KNOW 

:WS  PAPERS 


)P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  leffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations, and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  disctmion. 

JP- 

/  MIlUM'ARTNf  KS  ' 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way.  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone;  916-526,-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 

llrokiTs  •  .\ppraisers  •  Consultants 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
P  O.  BOX  849 
ADA,  OK  74821 
580.421.9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
P.CT.  BOX  2001 
BRANSON,  MO  65615 
417.336.3457 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  NationaliTiediasales.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  O.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
^industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  from  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

25  year  Spanish  bi-lingual  weekly,  two 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Flordia.  weeklies,  na¬ 
tional  ESL  teaching  title,  Texas  shopper. 
Upstate  NY  “to^jo"  bi-weekly  guide.  Festi¬ 
vals/events  newspapers  in  TN,  SC  and 
NC.  Owners  motivated  (516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 


Established  in  1992,  built  from 
scratch  with  a  camera  and  a 
typewriter,  our  unique  Mom  &  Pop  fea¬ 
ture-format  monthly  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  and  netted  $45,000  last  year  in  a 
great  rural  East  Texas  market.  Solid 
revenue  streams  include  paid  circulation 
and  consistent  ad  base.  Periodical 
postage  and  a  fine  reputation  with  po¬ 
tential  limited  only  by  your  ambition  and 
ability.  903-577-8245. 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -i-  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Nortimaat  InduatH— ,  Inc. 
Tel:  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  2567607 

www.neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
www.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  INLAND 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  (3-1991  vintage  units  &  3-1000  series). 

GOSS  URBANITE  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 

10-unit  GOSS  SC/SSC  with  SC  folder,  upper  former  &  75  HP  drive,  SSC  4-high 
&  6  SC  mono  units. 

(30SS  COMMUNITY  units  (mono,  stacked/  24  highs),  folders,  upper  formers. 

Two  tandem  sets  of  MARTIN  splicers. 

9-unit  HARRIS  V15A  with  JF15,  upper  former  &  JF7. 

4- unit  HARRIS  V15C  press  1981  vintage. 

NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  3/4”  cut-off  (578mm). 

5- unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG's. 


u 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
www,jnlandnews.com 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


CLASSIFIED  AOVERTISING 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBHSHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300.  M600,  M100aA2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25.  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  i.newman@att.net 


POST PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


630  Inserters 
2299  Inserters 


1472  Inserters 


•  Alphaliner  Inserters  — 


K&M 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


44  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776^397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


www.eclitorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


CIRCULATION  III 


Telemarketing  Sales 


John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


iVHATIF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


wmmww9m  JCw'  >lnteing00t  lti»»rm^Tlnitia^ogy> 
508.850.7945  wwvu.newstec.com  tcne«^tec.®f>ol.coig 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 

!  If  YOU  don’t  SEE  A 


CATEGORY  TH.AT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 

i 

Apply  Front  Page  ^  |  ^ 

Advertising  Rates  W£fi-jL'i 


On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

proritpackaging@earthljnk.net 


“Showing  up  is  80  percent  of 
life.” 

-  Woody  Allen 
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Phone 


:  1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ;  (646)  654-5312 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
AND  INFORMATION 

The  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville.  The  University  of  Tennessee  invites  applications 
and  nominations  for  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  College  of  Communication  and 
Information.  The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  comprising  thirteen  colleges,  is  the 
state's  land  grant  and  flagship  research  institution  and  is  classified  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  as  research  extensive.  The  College  of  Communication  and  Information  consists 
of  four  schools  -  the  School  of  Advertising  and  Public  Relations,  the  School  of  Com- 
municabon  Studies,  the  School  of  Information  Sciences,  and  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Electronic  Media.  The  College  offers  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines.  It  includes  46  tenured/tenure-track  faculty,  1,500  undergraduate,  and  350 
graduate  students.  Salary  is  highly  competitive  and  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications. 

Responsibilities:  •  Foster  curricular,  teaching,  and  research  excellence  for  all  areas  of 
the  College  •  Plan,  direct  and  coordinate  the  Colleges  operational,  personnel,  and  budgetary 
policies  and  procedures  •  Actively  develop  and  support  faculty  •  Enhance  the  Colleges  po¬ 
sition  as  an  international  center  of  excellence  •  Provide  leadership  in  recruiting 
high  quality  students  •  Advance  external  funding  through  fundraising  and  grants  programs 
•  Provide  leadership  in  all  aspects  of  diversity  •  Develop  and  sustain  strong  relationships 
with  relevant  academic,  public,  and  business  communities. 

Required  Qualifications:  •  Earned  Ph.D.  or  appropriate  terminal  degree  in  a  relevant 
field  or  fields  of  study  •  Distinguished  record  of  visionary  and  innovative  leadership  •  Dis¬ 
tinguished  record  of  scholarly  or  creative  achievement,  teaching,  and  professional  accom¬ 
plishments.  preferably  in  a  research  university,  appropriate  for  appointment  as  a  tenured 
full  professor  in  the  College  •  Demonstrated  appreciation  of  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
communication  and  information  sciences  and  the  specific  disciplines/sub-disciplines  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  College  •  record  of  progressively  more  responsible  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  •  Demonstrated  experience  in  strategic  planning  development  and  implementation  • 
Demonstrated  commitment  to  (and  knowledge  of)  AA,  EEO,  and  diversity*  Strong  ability 
to  nurture  and  sustain  collaborative  working  relationships  with  faculty,  students,  staff, 
deans,  administrators,  and  all  internal  and  external  constituencies  •  Demonstrated  experi¬ 
ence  in  planning  and  executing  successful  fundraising  programs. 

Desired  Qualifications:  •  Experience  with  outreach  and  distance  education  programs  • 
Demonstrated  professional  experience. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  and  references  should  be  sent  both  in  hard  copy 
and  electronic  form  (on  a  disk  or  as  an  E-mail  attachment)  to: 

Dr.  Robert  Rider,  Chair,  Search  Committee 
The  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Education,  Health,  and  Human  Sciences, 

335  Claxton  Complex,  Knoxville,  TN  37996-3400. 

Phone;  (865)974-2201  FAX:  (865)974-8718  Email:  brider®utk.edu 
Include;  Letter  of  interest  addressing  the  qualifications,  comprehensive  curriculum  vitae, 
and  names  and  contact  information  (addresses,  phone  numbers.  E-mail  addresses)  of  five 
(5)  references.  The  search  committee  will  begin  reviewing  application  on  November  15, 
2005.  The  search  will  remain  open  until  the  position  is  filled.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
is  an  EEO/AA/Title  Vl/Title  IVSection  504/ADA/ADEA  institution  in  the  provision  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  programs  and  services.  The  University  welcomes  and  honors  people 
of  all  races,  genders,  creeds,  cultures,  and  sexual  orientations,  and  values  intellectual  cu¬ 
riosity,  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  academic  freedom  and  integrity. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION 

BROADCAST JOURNAUSM 
Francis  Marion  University,  Ftorence,  SC 

Tenure-track  position.  Successful  candidate  must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  of 
television  production  experience.  Duties  will  be  to  supervise  programming  of  our  cable 
television  channel  and  to  teach  broadcast  production  courses.  Minimum  qualification  is 
Master’s  degree  in  journalism,  Ph.D.  and  teaching  experience  preferred.  For  complete 
job  description  and  application  process,  visit:  www.fmarion.edu/about/hr. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Institution 


GUEST  FACULTY  POSITION 

The  University  of  South  Florida  School  of  Mass  Communications  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  James  A.  Clendinen  Professor  in  Editorial  and  Critical  Writing. 

The  Clendinen  Professor  teaches  Critical  Writing:  Editorials,  Reviews,  Columns  to  selected 
USF  undergraduates  three  times  a  week  from  Jan.  23  until  Feb.  23,  2006.  For  more 
iriformation,  please  see  the  following  Web  site: 

www.cas.usf.edu/mass_cort\/faculty_vacancies.html 


ASSOCIATE  DEAN 

College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland 

The  University  of  Maryland’s  Philip  Merrill  College  of  Journalism  seeks  a  top  journalist  or 
academic  with  substantial  administrative  experience  to  serve  as  associate  dean.  The  as¬ 
sociate  dean  works  closely  with  the  dean  and  faculty  on  virtually  every  important  aspect 
of  the  College  as  it  develops  programs,  hires  faculty  and  builds  a  $25  million, 
state-of-the-art  building.  She  or  he  will  oversee  all  aspects  of  the  professional  master’s 
program,  supervise  student-staffed  print,  broadcast  and  online  news  operations,  recruit 
adjunct  faculty  and  teach.  This  is  a  faculty  position:  We  want  both  a  teacher  and  a 
talented  administrator. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  in  both  professional  journalism  and  university  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  at  least  five  years  of  administrative  experience.  A  bachelor’s  degree  is 
required,  but  a  doctoral  or  master’s  degree  is  highly  preferred.  Rank  will  depend  on  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  candidate's  experience;  the  associate  dean  can  be  a  tenured, 
tenure-track  or  non-tenured  appointment.  Women  and  members  of  ethnic  minority  groups 
are  especially  invited  to  apply.  For  best  consideration,  please  submit  cover  letter, 
CV,  and  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses  of  three  references  by 
November  18, 2(X)5  to: 

Chair,  Faculty  Search  Committee 
1117  Journalism  Building,  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742-7111 

The  College  of  Journalism  has  fewer  than  600  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and 
about  50  faculty  and  staff.  Founded  in  1947,  it  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  the  nation.  The  College  also  runs  print  and  broadcast  news  bureaus  in 
Annapolis  and  Washington,  D.C. 

For  more  information,  please  visit  www.joumalism.umd.edu/assocdean.html 

EOE/AA 


TENURE-TRACK 

JOURNALISM 

PROFESSOR 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  School 
of  Journalism  seeks  tenure-track  journal¬ 
ism  professor  to  teach  courses  in  online 
journalism/broadcasting  or  both.  Ph.D, 
professional  experience  and  outstanding 
research  focus  required.  See  complete 
ad  at: 

facultyjobs.utexas.edu/potentivijob.cfm? 

joblD=504. 

Review  begins  11/15/05. 

Send  cover  letter/CV,  3  references 
to:  Dr.  George  Sylvie,  Chair,  Faculty 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
1  University  Station-AlOOO,  Austin,  TX 
78712-0113.  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Educator 
and  Employer. 


“Remember  always  that  you  have 
not  only  the  right  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
be  one.” 

-  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR/LECTURER 

The  Grady  College  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  seeks  assistant  professor  or  lec¬ 
turer  in  photojournalism  beginning  Fall 
2006. 

Supervise  photojournalism  program, 
teach  courses,  engage  in  creative 
activity  or  research,  and  contribute  to 
outreach  and  service.  Please  visit: 
www.grady.uga.edu 
For  description,  deadline  and 
application  info. 

EEO/AA  Institution 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  HDVERTISme  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADM  INISTRATI VE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


tJhe  ^iraft5"l>icaMune 

VICE  PRESIDENT/CREDIT  MANAGER 

The  Times-Picayune  is  seeking  a  credit  manager  to  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  credit 
and  collection  process.  The  responsibilities  include  managing  collection  representatives 
and  providing  guidance  and  training,  analysis  and  establishment  of  credit  for  new  appli¬ 
cants,  sustained  communication  with  customers  to  maintain  adherence  to  credit  guidelines, 
interacting  professionally  with  sales  manager,  accounts  receiveable  manager  and 
customers  to  accurately  service  customer  accounts,  and  maintain  customer  accounts 
and  credit/collection  data. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  detail-oriented  with  strong  organizational  skills,  an  in¬ 
dependent  self-starter  with  excellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills,  and  a  team 
player  with  the  ability  to  interface  well  with  other  personnel.  Strong  computer  and  analytical 
skills,  as  well  as  proficiency  with  spreadsheet  and  accounting  software  are  required. 
Problem  solving  skills  are  essential.  Supervisory  and  project  oversight  and  implementation 
experience  is  desired. 

A  degree  in  business  with  a  minimum  6-8  years  of  experience  in  accounting,  credit,  and 
collections  management  background  is  desired.  Our  industry-leading  benefits  package  in¬ 
cludes  a  choice  of  health  plans,  dental  and  eyewear  plans,  a  disability  package,  vacation, 
a  100%  company  funded  defined  retirement  benefit  plan  plus  a  matching  401(k)  plan. 
Send  resume  and  earning  history  to: 

The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA.  70125 
Attn;  V.P./Credit  Manager  Position 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Promotions  have  created  two  unique  opportunities.  Specialty  Publication  Division,  this  di¬ 
vision  includes  a  weekly  direct  mail  shopper,  real  estate  magazine  and  a  monthly 
business  journal.  The  Booster  News  Division  consists  of  our  10,000  circulation  paid 
six-day  daily,  two  weeklies  and  a  shopper.  We  are  located  in  Bullhead  City,  Arizona,  just 
across  the  Colorado  River  from  Laughlin,  Nevada.  For  either  of  these  challenging  positions 
you  will  need  a  well-rounded  background  of  experience,  however  your  main  strength 
must  be  sales. 

As  General  Manager  you'll  be  responsible,  along  with  the  Publisher,  for  all  aspects  of  the 
operation,  supervising  staff  and  continuing  to  grow  the  operation.  We  are  a  division  of 
Brehm  Communications  (BrehmCommunications.com)  Salary  plus  bonus  program,  com¬ 
pany  car,  profit  sharing  and  benefit  program. 

Send  resume,  pay  history  and  references  to: 

Chuck  Rathbun,  Publisher 

News  West  Publishing,  P.O.  Box  21209,  Bullhead  City,  AZ.  86439. 

OR  E-mail  to:  chuckr@npgcable.com 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced,  ambitious,  sales  motivated  professional.  Develop 
and  manage  sales  team  and  all  other  aspects  of  established  Zone  2  shopper.  Competitive 
salary  and  bonus  with  strong  benefits.  Letter  of  application,  resume  and  references  to:  Box 
3930,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor, 
New  York,  NY  10003.  OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3930  in  the  subject  line  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR 

Rumbo  de  Houston,  all  Spanish  daily  seeks  Managing  Director  responsible  for  performance 
of  Newspaper  advertising  sales,  operations,  and  distribution. 

Experienced  print  media  manager  in  advertising  sales.  Self  starter,  excell.written  &  oral 
skills  in  English,  (Spanish  helpful  but  not  required)  Skill  in  Word,  Excel,  PowerPoint,  &  data¬ 
base  mining  (Goldmine  or  ACT). 

Contact  Sibyl  Masquelier 
Email:  sibyl@mediahunter.com 
Or  Call  (207)871-5527 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  (Columbus,  IN)  Republic,  the  flagship,  24,000  circulation  daily  of  one  of  Indiana's  old¬ 
est,  family-owned  newspaper  groups,  is  looking  for  a  second-in-command  leader.  The 
person  in  this  position  works  hand-inltand  with  the  Group  Publisher  in  all  aspects  of  the 
newspaper’s  operations. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  solid,  newspaper  generalist  with  particular  expertise  in 
sales  and  marketing.  He  or  she  will  have  both  an  understanding  of  traditional  newspaper 
operations  and  a  commitment  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  electronic  era.  This  is  a 
great  job  in  a  great  city  with  a  great  company.  Send  a  resume,  and  a  letter  explaining 
vrtiy  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for,  to: 

Bud  Herron,  Publisher 
The  Republic 
333  Second  Street 
Columbus,  IN  47201 
E-mail;  bherTon@therepublic.com 


NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 

Nevada  Press  Association,  a  non-profit  trade  group  based  in  Carson  City,  NV.  seeks  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  to  manage  the  association  and  lobby  on  behalf  of  its  40  member  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition  to  government  affairs,  position  is  responsible  for  publications,  financial 
planning,  office  management,  statewide  advertising  networks,  contests,  conventions 
and  seminars. 

Successful  candidate  will  have  knowledge  of  newspaper  issues,  strong  communication 
and  management  skills.  Experience  in  newspaper  and  legislative  work  preferred.  E-mail 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

nvpress2@callatg.com 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


PUBUSHER 

Weekly  Publisher,  Norman  Rockwell  Style.  Strong  weekly/shopper  combination  in  idyllic 
lakeside  community  seeks  hands-on  publisher  who  will  make  Penn  Yan,  NY,  home.  Quaint, 
quietly  growing  market  on  the  North  shore  of  Keuka  Lake  in  the  heart  of  Finger  Lakes 
Wine  Country.  Year-round  leisure  and  recreation  at  its  best.  Just  bring  your  Agame  to 
work! 

Our  candidate  draws  true  satisfaction  from  growing  sales,  circulation  and  profit.  Boating, 
golf,  fishing,  and  more  just  happen  to  be  the  immediate  rewards  in  this  case.  Ready  to 
step  up?  Time  for  a  life  change?  No  micro-management  here.  But  community  involvement, 
entrepreneurial  spirit  and  proven  sales  and  leadership  skills  are  a  must.  Anticipated  com¬ 
pensation  range  $45-60K  plus  benefits.  Reply  in  writing  to: 

Kelly  Luvison,  Executive  VP 
Liberty  Group  Publishing 
85  Canisteo  St.  HomeH,  NY  14843 
E-mail:  KellyL@infoblvd.net 


ADVER'nSING  ADVERTISING 


SENIOR  SALES  DIRECTOR 

The  Providence  Journal  is  seeking  a  Senior  Sales  Director  to  work  in  our  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Division.  The  Senior  Sales  Director-Classified  Advertising  will  lead  a  70  person 
sales  organization  in  achieving  our  multi-media  sales  goals  and  objectives.  You  will  be 
directly  responsible  for  engineering  and  executing  sales  strategies  across  the  company’s 
classified  segments.  These  segments  include  help  wanted,  real  estate  and  automotive. 
You  will  be  chartered  with  building  and  maintaining  a  high  performance  organization  that 
is  skilled  at  multi  media  pricing,  programming  and  packaging. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  5  years  of  media  sales  management  experience  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  on-line  advertising  and  marketing.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  Interested  individuals  should  send  a  resume  along  with  salary  history 
to: 

The  Providence  Journal  (Company 
Attn:  Thomas  McDonough 
Human  Resouces  Department 
75  Fountain  Street  Providence,  Rl  02902 

FAX:  (401 )  277  -  721 7  E-mail:  tmcdonou@projo.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


www.editorandpubl (sher.com 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AND  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


We  are  seeking  to  fill  three  (3)  key  positions  in  our  newspaper  group  which  consists  of 
our  dailies,  The  Sun  of  Lowell  and  Sentinel  and  Enterprise  of  Fitchburg  and  Leominster, 
as  well  as  a  cluster  of  weekly  papers  and  a  shopper  in  southern  New  Hampshire.  This  is 
a  special  opportunity  for  proven  leaders  with  a  successful  track  record  of  driving  new 
sales  initiatives  and  results.  We  are  in  a  terrific  market  with  unlimited  potential  for  our 
products  and  people.  We  plan  on  expansion  through  acquisitions  and  new  products. 


These  positions  will  manage  the  sales  efforts  of  our  local  and  regional  retail,  national  and 
major  accounts  teams,  as  well  as  our  classified  call  center.  The  right  candidates  will  pos¬ 
sess  strong  organizational  and  communication  skills.  Providing  motivation,  hands  on  lead¬ 
ership,  fresh  ideas,  training  and  a  can  do  attitude  are  paramount  to  the  skill  set  for  these 
key  positions  in  our  organization. 


We  seek  agents  for  change  who  recognize  the  tremendous  potential  in  these  dynamic 
roles.  We  are  part  of  MediaNews  Group,  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  companies  in  the 
United  States.  These  positions  are  based  in  Lowell  and  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  We  offer 
an  excellent  compensation  and  benefit  package.  Please  send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  salary  requirements  and  history  to: 


The  Sun 
Attn.  Janice  Berry 
15  Kearney  Square 
Lowell,  MA  01852 


E-mail:  jberry@lowellsun.com 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


The  News  Tribune,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Tacoma,  Washington  with  a  145K  circulation  is 
searching  for  a  Display  Advertising  Manager.  Tacoma  is  nestled  in  the  South  Puget 
Sound  about  30  miles  south  of  Seattle.  The  Display  Advertising  Manger  reports  directly 
to  the  VP  of  Advertising. 

This  position  is  afforded  a  great  deal  of  latitude  and  flexibility.  The  successful  candidate 
will  possess  strong  competitive  instincts  and  truly  enjoy  leading  the  sales  effort  from  the 
field,  focusing  on  sales  rather  than  paperwork. 

Responsibilities  include  leading  our  Retail,  National,  TMC,  and  Co-op  efforts.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  an  individual  who  thrives  when  given  the  freedom  to  accomplish 
tasks.  Qualified  candidates  must  have  a  high  energy  level,  be  very  organized,  custom¬ 
er-oriented  and  have  a  proven  sales  track  record.  Starting  salary  depends  on  qualifications. 


Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  The  News  Tribune,  Attn:  Human  Resources, 
P.O.  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411-0008.  E-mail:  hr@thenewstribune.com 


CLASSIFIED  AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  MANAGER 

Sun-Sentinel,  a  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company,  is  seeking  a  Classified  Automotive  Sales 
Manager  to  supervise  an  auto  team  by  providing  assistance  and  support  in  developing 
category  initiatives  and  strategic  projects.  We’re  seeking  an  experienced  and  highly  mo¬ 
tivated  sales  manager  who  has  exceptional  negotiating  skills,  the  ability  to  interact  directly 
with  clients  and  agencies  and  the  ability  to  continue  internet  revenue  growth  and  work 
closely  on  emerging  technology. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  degree  in  Advertising  or  Marketing  or  have  commen¬ 
surate  experience.  Should  possess  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  service  and  management.  Strong  analytical,  organizational  and  managerial  skills 
are  required.  Excellent  verbal,  written  and  presentation  skills  are  necessary  and  good 
business  instincts  and  judgment.  Should  be  proficient  in  Word  and  Excel.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  package.  To  apply,  please  send  resume: 
Sun-Sentinel,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  333  SW  12  Avenue,  Deerfield  Beach,  FL 
33442.  FAX:  (954)425-1518.  E-mail:  mlorenzo@tribune.com 

We  support  a  smoke-free,  drug-free  work  erivironment  EOE. 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  info  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

•  Michael  Jordan 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/Materials 
deadlines  call 
Dennis  Tyhacz  at 

646.654.5302 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Herald-Sun,  a  47k-i-  daily  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  Classified  Manager  with 
strong  leadership,  communications  and 
sales  management  skills.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  demonstrated  success  in 
advertising  management. 

Responsibilities  include  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  presentations  and  innovative  revenue 
initiatives.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
bonus  and  benefit  program  including 
401(k)  plan.  Submit  resume,  cover  letter 
and  salary  history  via  E-mail  to: 

Human  Resources,  The  Herald-Sun 
PO  Box  2092 
Durham,  NC  27702 
FAX:  (919)  419^95 
E-mail:  sgainey@heraldsun.com 


oqo 

I  Commurvc 


GRDUP  PUBLISHING 
INSIDE  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Manager  and  a  dotted 
line  to  the  group  publisher  this  position 
will  provide  customer  service  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  sell  classified  ads,  upgraded 
advertising,  reprints,  website  banner 
ads,  and  actively  prospect  new  business 
leads  for  two  publications. 

Please  send  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to: 


HR  ©copprints.com 


Main  Street  Newspapers,  which  publishes  seven  community  newspapers  serving 
Botetourt,  Montgomery,  Craig  and  Roanoke  counties  is  seeking  an  individual  to  manage 
its  advertising  sales  force  for  its  Southwest  Virginia  publications.  This  is  a  hands-on  job 
that  requires  solid  management  skills,  strong  sales  ability,  customer  service  experience, 
plus  organizational  and  computer  skills. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  media  sales  experience,  preferably  in  a  newspaper  or  print 
environment,  and  demonstrated  success  managing  a  sales  team.  The  position  will  work 
from  the  company’s  office  in  Salem.  Resumes  without  salary  history  will  not  be 
considered.  Email  your  resume  to: 

lkoeppel@majnstreetnewspapers.com 
Main  Street  Newspapers 
Attn:  Lawson  Koeppel 
P.O.  Box  1125 
Salem,  VA  24153 


The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated,  experienced  sales  trainer  to 
serve  as  training  manager  for  the  newspaper’s  advertising  department,  overseeing  the 
planning,  development,  and  facilitation  of  sales  training  for  the  niche,  classified,  and  retail 
advertising  staff. 

Applicants  must  possess  a  strong  background  and  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  industry,  with  experience  working  in  sales  and  marketing.  Candidates  must  also  pos¬ 
sess  exceptional  written  and  oral  communication  skills,  including  proven  success  in  pre¬ 
senting  and  group  facilitation.  Applicants  must  be  well  organized  and  manage  time  effec¬ 
tively.  This  position  includes  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 

Human  Resources  Department 
nil  W.  Bonanza  Road,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  89106. 

E-mail:  hr@reviewjoumaLcom 
Pre-employment  drug  screen  required.  EOE. 


REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Great  career  opportunity!  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group  is  seeking  a  regional  advertising 
director  to  lead  our  seven-newspaper  region  to  the  next  level  of  success.  Our  previous  di¬ 
rector  was  just  promoted  to  a  publisher  role  within  our  group.  The  responsibilities  of  this 
position  are  primarily  to  drive  advertising  revenues  at  the  Nevada  Appeal  in  beautiful  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  which  is  also  our  regional  office  facility.  In  addition  to  that,  creative  direction, 
trustworthy  support,  and  an  unconditionally  positive  enthusiasm  will  be  expected 
from  this  person  for  our  entire  newspaper  group. 

Our  previous  director  was  a  bona  fide  winner,  so  our  choice  will  be  very  selective,  and 
expectations  high.  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group  is  owned  by  Swift  Newspaper  Company, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  family-owned  media  companies  in  the  nation.  EOE  with  excellent 
benefits  package  including  401(k). 

Please  send  resume  and  compensation  expectations  in  strict  confidence  to:  John 
DiMambro,  Publisher/Nevada  Appeal  and  GM  of  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group, 
580  Mallory  Way,  Carson  City,  Nevada  89701. 

E-mail:  jdimambro@nevadaappeal.com 
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CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Portland  Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  one  of  Maine’s  premier  news¬ 
papers,  is  seeking  an  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  to  lead  the  automotive  and  real 
estate  sales  teams. 

Applicants  should  be  successful  in  conn- 
peting  in  a  multi-media  environment, 
demonstrate  the  skills  to  negotiate  and 
acquire  new  business.  Top  priority  will  be 
developing  new  business  while  retaining 
existing  customers.  Degree  preferred;  5 
years  related  sales/management  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume/coverletter  to: 

E-mail: 

Hiimanresources@pressherald.com 


CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  CIRCULATION 

Asbury  Park,  NJ  The  Asbury  Park  Press  seeks  an  experienced  professional  to  direct  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  department.  The  vice  president  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
implementing  sales,  retention  and  service  strategies  to  maximize  the  circulation  revenue 
and  volume  of  the  newspaper.  The  vice  president  of  circulation  is  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  operating  committee. 

Responsibilities: 

•  Develops  and  manages  effective  marketing  plans  and  programs  to  increase 
home  delivery  sales  and  retention  and  to  improve  telemarketing  efforts. 

•  Leads  expansion  of  single  copy  sales 

•  Helps  define  and  achieve  volume  and  revenue  goals 

•  Involves  staff  in  departmental  planning  and  goal  setting 

•  Participates  in  operational  and  strategic  planning  for  the  newspaper; 

•  Prepares  annual  departmental  revenue/expense  budget, 
quarterly  forecasts  and  de  velops  commission  plans. 

•  Assures  high  quality  service  to  external  and  internal  customers; 

•  Provides  leadership  for  staff  development  and  achievement. 

Qualifications:  Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience; 
budgeting  and/or  accounting  experience  preferred.  At  least  five  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  circulation  management.  Excellent  organizational  and  analytical  skills.  Profi¬ 
cient  PC  skills  including  the  Microsoft  applications  Excel  and  Word.  Excellent  communicator 
and  motivator.  This  position  reports  to  the  President  and  Publisher.  For  further  information, 
contact: 

Rob  Althaus,  VP  of  Circulation 
E-mail:  ralthaus@gannett.com 
Leo  Harley,  Manager/Executive  Recruiting 
E-mail:  lharley@gannett.com 
Michael  J.  Lorenca,  VP/Human  Resources 
E-mail:  mlorenca@app.com 

Asbury  Park  Press  3601  Highway  (A  Neptune,  NJ  07754 


SUBSCRIBER  ACQUISITION  MANAGER 

The  Virginian-Pilot,  located  in  Norfolk,  VA  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Subscriber  Ac¬ 
quisition  Manager.  The  Subscriber  Acquisition  Manager  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  bringing 
The  Virginian-Pilofs  subscriber  strategy  to  life.  He  or  she  will  be  responsible  for  integrating 
all  of  our  acquisition  components  across  the  Marketing  and  Distribution  departments, 
from  vendor  management  for  an  outsourced  telemarketing  effort  to  direct  mail  to  online 
to  kiosk  to  door-to<loor. 

This  demands  a  balance  of  strategic,  market-focused  thinking  with  operational  initiatives 
that  drive  results.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  in  a 
leadership  role  managing  direct  reports  with  measurable  results,  and  a  minimum  of  5 
years  experience  in  an  Acquisitions  environment.  For  more  information  or  to  apply, 
please  contact: 

Julie  Richardson,  Circulation  Marketing  Manager 
Phone:  (757)446-2941 
E-mail:  Julie.Richardson@pilotonline.com 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

Tampa,  FL 

The  Tampa  Tribune  has  immediate  openings  in  our  Circulation  Department  for  District 
Managers.  The  right  candidates  will  be  self-motivated,  customer  service  driven,  demon¬ 
strate  professional  organizational  and  team  building  skills,  effective  people  skills  and  enjoy 
winning  in  a  competitive  market.  Come  and  enjoy  the  bay,  sun,  beaches,  professional 
sports  and  much  more  while  enhancing  your  career.  The  Tampa  Tribune  is  the  largest 
publisher  within  The  Media  General  Company. 

For  consideration  or  to  learn  more,  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  The 
Tampa  Tribune,  Attn:  Kimberly  Kelly,  202  S  Parker  St,  Tampa,  FL  33606  or 
E-mail  to  circulationjobs@tampatrib.com  (no  attachments).  Please  reference 
DM’  in  subject  heading. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

A  drug  test  is  required  for  this  position. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE 

LIFE.  PRINTED  DAILY 


TBO.coM 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Faribault  MN  Daily  News,  a  6-day  AM  (Tuesday-Sun)  daily  newspaper  with  companion 
shopper  located  45  minutes  south  of  the  TwirvCities  is  looking  for  a  proven  industry  leader 
for  (ts  circulation  department  in  a  fast  growing  market. 

This  individual  will  oversee  all  personnel,  operations,  sales,  distribution,  customer  relations, 
and  promotion.  We  are  part  of  a  family  owned  cluster  of  13  publications  serving 
southern  Minnesota.  We  offer  competitive  wages,  an  array  of  benefits,  and  training  op¬ 
portunities  for  future  professional  growth. 

Mail  resume  to  Paula  Patton,  Publisher,  514  Central  Avenue,  Faribault,  MN 
55021.  E-mail:  ppatton@faribault.com. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


REGIONAL  MANAGER 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.,  (www.pcfcorp.com)  an  acknowledged  leader  in  na¬ 
tional  distribution  of  print  media  seeks  a  Regional  Manager  to  create  an  environment  that 
inspires  success,  and  for  growing  operations  in  our  Mid-Atlantic  region.  Responsibilities 
will  include  leading,  motivating,  coaching,  training  and  developing  efficient  and  effective 
home  delivery  operations.  The  successful  candidate  will  also  have  budgetary  responsibility: 
perform  competitive  analysis;  analyze  industry  trends  and  territory  performance;  and 
develop  strategies  and  incentives. 

Qualifications:  Concentrate  efforts  and  focus  on  operational  excellence.  Ability  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  long  term  results  and  successes  (e.g.  trendJines,  programs  &  initiatives).  Excel¬ 
lent  communication  and  writing  skills  to  clearly  articulate  expectations  to  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  resources  including  various  layers  of  management.  Ability  to  inspire,  motivate  and 
lead  effectively  under  pressure  and  in  the  face  of  ambiguity  to  meet  corporate  expectations. 
Ability  to  follow  all  company  policies  and  procedures  as  well  as  internal  departmental  pro¬ 
cedures  to  ensure  consistency.  10■^  years  of  home  delivery  experience  (e.g. 
multi-sheet  or  national  distribution).  Travel  within  Mid-Atlantic  region  as  well  as  nationally 
as  needed.  Flexibility  to  attend  to  early  morning  operations  as  needed.  Ensure  that 
physical  facilities  comply  with  safety  and  environmental  codes  and  ordinances. 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Business  Administration  with  emphasis  in  General  Business.  Ac¬ 
counting,  and/or  Management  or  equivalent  management  expertise  in  a  multi-location, 
and/or  national  distribution  environment.  Must  be  proficient  with  MS  Products  to  include 
Excel,  Word.  Access,  and  Mapping  Software  a  plus.  Other  duties  as  assigned. 

We  offer;  Excellent  training  and  comprehensive  package  including  tuition  re-imbursement 
and  a  generous  401(k).  Competitive  salaries  and  bonus  plans  If  you  have  the  requires 
skills  and  desire  to  become  a  part  of  a  leading  organization,  please  submit  your  cover 
letter  and  qualifications  to: 

E-mail:  craig.yurasek@pcfcorp.com  FAX:  (845)497-3626 
EOE 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS 
PRODUCT 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Leading  provider  of  system  solutions  for 
the  publishing  industry  has  positions 
available  in  its  Houston  office  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Systems  Product  Representatives. 
Candidates  need  a  minimum  of  3  years 
software  project/product  management 
experience.  Publishing  industry  knowF 
edge  a  plus.  Travel  required. 

Send  resume  to  Human  Resources, 
Neasi-Weber  International,  25115 
Avenue  Stanford,  #A-3(X),  Valencia, 
CA  91355. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


The  Faribault  MN  Daily  News,  a  &day  AM  (Tuesday-Sun)  dally  newspaper  with  companion 
shopper  located  45  minutes  south  of  the  Twin-Cities  is  looking  for  a  proven  industry  leader 
for  its  editorial  department  in  a  fast  growing  market. 

We  are  part  of  a  family  owned  cluster  of  13  publications  serving  southern  Minnesota.  We 
offer  competitive  wages,  an  array  of  benefits,  and  training  opportunities  for  future  profes¬ 
sional  growth. 

Mail  resume  and  letter  outlining  your  vision  of  a  community  newspaper  to  Paula 
Patton,  Publisher,  514  Central  Avenue,  Faribault,  MN  55021.  E-mail: 
ppatton@faribault.com.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Charlotte  Sun  newspaper  is  looking  to  fill  several  positions  for  fulFtime  Copy  Editor¬ 
s/Page  Designers  to  layout  pages  for  for  our  daily  editions  and  special  sections.  Good 
spelling  and  grammar  is  required. 

All  applicants  will  be  tested  prior  to  employment.  Knowledge  of  QuarkXPress,  Adobe 
PageMaker  or  similar  layout  program  a  must.  These  are  evening  postions  and  require 
working  on  weekends.  The  Sun  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a  Drug  free 
Workplace.  Send  resume  to: 

Sun  Newspapers 

Attn:  Jim  Merctiarrt,  Copy  Desk  Chief 
23170  Harborview  Rd.  Charlotte  Flarbor,  33980 

E-mail:  jmerchant@sumherald.com 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Great  opportunity  for  a  self-starter  who  is 
looking  for  a  chance  to  grow.  The  unit  of 
ALM  (New  York, NY)  that  publishes  two 
law  practice  management  titles.  Law 
Firm  inc.(  bi-monthly)  and  Small  Firm  Busi¬ 
ness  (bi-monthly)  needs  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  two  to 
three  years  of  magazine  editorial  experi¬ 
ence;  a  keen  eye  for  detail;  and  an  ability 
to  multi-task  and  meet  deadlines.  Some 
familiarity  with  business  and  or  legal  re¬ 
porting  strongly  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
Quark  and  QPS  CopyDesk  desirable. 
Contact; 

Trevor  Delaney 
E-mail:  lfi@alm.com 
Cover  letter  must  include 
salary  requirements 


COPY  EDITOR 

Golfweek’s  SuperNEWS  seeks  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor  to  fill  a  multifaceted  role  of  editing, 
writing  and  page-layout  production. 

A  qualified  applicant  must  have  at  least 
three  years  of  experience  on  a  magazine 
or  newspaper  as  a  reporter/writer  and 
editor.  Headline  writing  skills  and  profi¬ 
ciency  with  Quark  XPress  are  required. 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

John  Reitman,  Editor 
Golfweek's  SuperNEWS 
1500  Park  Center  Drive 
Orlando,  FL  32835 

E-mail:  jreitman@golfweek.com 


Providence  Business  News  (PBN)  has  an 
exciting  opportunity  tor  an  experienced 
editor  to  lead  a  seven  person  newsroom. 
PBN  is  a  business  weekly  covering 
Rhode  Island  and  Southeastern  MA. 

We’re  looking  for  an  energetic  person 
who  understands  the  importance  of  local 
coverage  of  business  news  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  being  a  must  read  for  the 
business  community.  Please  E-mail  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  including  salary 
requirements  to: 

publisher@pbn.com 
FAX:  (401)  274-6580 


ELECTRICAL 

MAINTENANENCE 


ELECTRICAL 

IVIAINTENANENCE 


A  Florida  Island  weekly  is  looking  for  the 
right  person  and  personality  for  this 
semi-entry  level  opportunity  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter. 

The  Boca  Beacon  is  a  paid  circulation 
weekly  serving  the  small  barrier  island 
resort  community  of  Boca  Grande..  Hard 
work,  low  pay  ...  but  you  get  to  wear  flip 
flops  to  work  and  you’ll  never  shovel 
snow  again.  Send  resume  and  a  few 
clips  to: 

Boca  Beacon 
Atbi:  Gary  Dutery 
PO  Box  313 
Boca  Grande,  FL  33921 
E-mail:  gdutery@bocabeacon.com 
You  can  also  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 
bocabeacon.com 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
www.editoraii (lpiiblislier.com 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 
TMECiORV  TH.AT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  Company,  Northwest’s  foremost  source  of  news  and  information, 
seeks  an  Electrical  Systems  Manager  to  lead,  direct,  develop,  and  supervise  the  North 
Creek  Electrical  Department  to  insure  the  reliability  of  newspaper  production  equipment 
and  building  systems.  Other  responsibilities  include  developing,  recommending  and  im¬ 
plementing  ideas  and  projects  that  improve  productivity,  efficiency,  quality  and  operational 
savings,  as  well  as  providing  technical  consultation  and  advice  to  user  departments. 
Qualified  candidates  should  have  three  years  leadership  experience  in  electrical  and/or 
technical  support  along  with  strong  electrical,  mechanical  and  technical  aptitudes.  A 
Bachelors  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  preferred  (Associate  degree  in  related  fields  ac¬ 
cepted.)  The  ability  to  meet  critical  deadlines,  build  strong  interdepartmental 
relationships,  develop/administer  budgets,  and  interpret/apply  terms  of  the  labor  contract 
required.  A  strong  customer  service  orientation  and  a  proven  background  in  lead¬ 
ing/training  a  diverse  workforce  and  developing/implementing  safety  initiatives  are  es¬ 
sential. 

At  The  Seattle  Times  you  will  find  work  that  matters.  We  are  a  family-owned-and-operated 
company,  involved  with  the  community  we  serve.  We  are  a  drug-free  workplace.  EOE. 
Learn  more  about  our  company  at  seattetimescompany.com. 

To  apply,  please  mail  or  E-mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  with  the  job  title 
and  #05-171/SW  (as  a  single  Word  document)  to: 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
Job#05-171/SW 
P.O.Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 11 
E-mail:  ep.resumes@seatt^mes.com  FAX:  (206)  493.0785 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Labor  Relations  Manager  to  join  our 
dynamic  Human  Resources  team  and  be  part  of  a  three-person  labor  relations  team  ad¬ 
ministering  6  labor  contracts  covering  70%  of  The  Sun’s  12(K)  employee  workforce. 

•  Consult  all  levels  or  employees  and  management  across  the  organization. 

•  Support  Collective  Bargaining 

•  Prepare  for  arbitration  and  other  labor  litigation. 

•  Minimum  5  years  experience  in  Labor  Relations  Management 
Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

E-mail:  tnbune@tim.brassrjng.com 
Please  include  TBS/BLTAD/6698BR  in  the  subject  line. 

No  phone  calls,  please 
EOE 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  Into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

-Albert  Schweitzer 


www.editorandpubiisher.com 
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Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIN6  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  a  22,000  circulation  seven-day  operation  in  northern  Illinois, 
publisher  of  the  (Dixon)  Telegraph  and  Daily  Gazette  and  member  of  the  Shaw  Newspapers 
group,  seeks  an  opportunistic  change  agent  to  revolutionize  its  production 
operation.  Press,  packaging  and  prepress  background  is  a  must.  If  you  are  a  top  pro¬ 
fessional  who  can  change  an  organization,  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Trevis  Mayfield, 
Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  P.O.  wx  498,  Ceding,  IL  61081. 

E-mail  to:  tmayf)eld®svnmail.com 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  RATES  2005 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Covering  every 
aspect  of  print  and  online  newspapering  from  the  news  room  to  business  and 
finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most  trusted  industry  resource 
for  industry  professionals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 


TrrTTrTTTTTTTT 


Orlando  Sentinel  Communications  is  seeking  candidates  for  Production  Manager.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  managing  the  manufacturing  process  to  meet  department  and  company  objectives. 
Requirements:  Typically  5  to  10  years  experience  in  a  newspaper  and/or  manufacturing 
industry  with  4  to  8  years  management  and  project  experience;  Strong  communication 
and  interpersonal  skills;  understanding  of  blueprints,  code  and  environmental  requirements, 
organizational,  analytical  and  personal  computer  skills;  Skilled  in  the  areas  of  engineering, 
project  management,  process  management,  capital,  budgeting  and  be  able  to 
manage  employees  and  outside  vendors  through  motivation,  planning,  communicating 
and  developing  relationships;  ability  to  make  formal  presentations  and  be  able  to  travel 
and  participate  in  outside  business  conferences;  Knowledgeable  of  current  environmental 
and  chemical  restrictions  for  the  use  and  disposal  of  materials  applicable  to  newspaper 
printing  facilities;  evaluate  quality  concerns  and  recommend  course  of  action  that  will 
improve  standards. 

Understand  and  comprehend  audio  sounds  and  visual  signals;  thorough  knowledge  of 
project  and  process  management,  engineering  systems,  maintenance,  building  systems, 
mechanical  and  electrical  systems,  pre-press  and  press,  packaging,  transportation  and 
operations  procedures  and  quality  standards;  Undergraduate  degree  in  Engineering, 
Business  Management,  Production  Management  or  equivalent  related  experience;  advance 
degree  a  plus;  Bi-lingual  skills  a  plus.  We  offer  a  work  environment  that  includes 
business  casual  dress,  24-hour  Learning  Center,  computer-based  training,  on-site  cafeteria, 
exercise  facility  and  much  more.  For  consideration  of  this  position,  please  submit 
your  resume  to; 

KKulikowski@orlandosentinel.com 
Please  reference  Source  Code:EP-PM-KK 
Orlando  Sentinel  Communications 
Employment  Center,  633  N.  Orange  Avenue,  Orlando,  FL  32801 
EOE/Drug  Free  Workplace 


-POSITIONS 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  Texas  weekly  pro¬ 
gressive  editor,  regional  journalist  of  the 
year,  state  awards  in  news,  editorials, 
general  excellence,  more,  seeks  op-ed, 
management,  magazine,  research  or  ad¬ 
vocacy,  progressive  area.  E-mailed 
clips  available  upon  request. 

Socratjcgadfly@hotmail.com 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


.  visit  oiif  website  at 
www.editorandpiiblislier.com 


“I'd  like  people  to  say  I'm  a  person  who 
always  wanted  to  be  free  and  wanted  it  not 
only  for  myself;  freedom  is  for  all  human 
beings’ 

■  Rosa  Parks 


E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad,  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONUNE  HEU>  WANTED: 

1  Week  $70 

2  Weeks  $130 

3  Weeks  $186 

4  Weeks  $230 

ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED: 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 

ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT;  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to 
dealine;  advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  may  be  billed 
Cash,  check,  VISA,  MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES;  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $130  per  col.  inch 
2  inch  minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch 
1  inch  minimum.  Rates  include  print  and  online. 

Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

DISPLAY  AD  SPEC  -  Magazine  Depth  and  width:  Minimum  depth  is  2  inch. 
Round  depth  to  nearest  whole  or  half-inch.  Ads  are  in  a  4-column  format. 

1  col.  width:  1"  (10  picas  6  pts.);  2  col  width:  3  11/16”  (22  picas  2  pts.) 

3  col.  width:  5  5/8”  (33  picas  10  pts.);  4  col  width:  7  9/16”  (45  picas  6  pts.) 

Camera-ready  veloxes:  Furnish  same  size 
camera-ready,  otherwise  a  scanning  charge  maybe  incurred. 

All  halftones  must  be  a  maximum  133-line  same  size  velox  print. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  email. 

For  instructions,  please  ask  your  account  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 

Contact: 

Michele  MacMahon, 

Western,  Central  Regions; 

(646)  654-5303 

E-mail:  mmacmahon@eititorandpublisher.com 

Dennis  Tyhacz 
Eastern  Region 
(646)  654-5302 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 

888-825-9149  (toll-free) 

Classified  Fax:  (646)  654-5312 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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YEAR  BOOK 


\  KAR  B(M)K 
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lal  Year  Book  is  tlni  ilUin 
I  the  information  you  ne& 


E&P’s  Internal 
need  to  reach 


3JVOLUME 


I  Dailies  throughout  the  world 
including  contact  names/titles, 
addresses,  phone/fax  numbers, 
local  population,  circulation, 
subscription  rates,  mechanical 
specs,  equipment,  news  services 
and  more! 


VOL.  1 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Dailies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Newspaper  Groups  &  Special  Dailies 

•  Foreign  Newspapers 

•  News,  Picture  &  Syndicated  Services 

•  Equipment/Interactive  Products  &  Services 


VOL.  2 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Community  Weeklies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Shopper/TMC  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Specialty  &  Niche  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Groups 

•  Other  Organizations  &  Industry  Services 


I  Community  papers,  shoppers, 
TMC’s,  specialty  and  niche 
publications:  alternative,  black, 
ethnic,  religious,  gay  and  lesbian, 


I  Web  site  addresses,  ad  rates, 
installed  equipment,  special 
editions/sections,  newsprint  and 
other  commodity  consumption. 


VOL.  3 

•  Alphabetical  listing  of  personnel  from  Dailies, 
Weeklies,  Groups,  Services,  Shopper  and  Niche 
Publications 

•  Name,  Title,  Company,  Phone,  City  &  State 


Call  1-800-562-2706  to  Order  NOW! 

Buy  the  3  Volume  Set  for  only  $230  and  Save  30% 

Also  available  ONLINE. 

Targeted  Searches  -  Data  Exports  -  Customized  Mailing  Lists 

www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 


a 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulotion 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  speciol  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  ond  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  ycu  the  whole  picture  *  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


I 


puSjsh^r  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  Hm  liStor  &  Pubtdier  tntenatmal  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


(  )  3-Valume  Set;  $230  each 
(  )  Volumes  1  &  3:  SI  70  for  both 
(  )  Volume  1  only:  $140  each 

(  )  Volume  2  only;  $125  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only;  $60  each 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

YEAR  BOOK  ONLINtm 
Purchose  includes  Vols  I&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  information 
call! -800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Poyoble  to  Editor  A  PohSskor  Year  Book  in  US  dollars  only. 

U  S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  and  hondling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my;  GVISA  □MC  □AMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phane  # _ 


Poymciit  miKt  OHompony  all  ofden.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FI,  GA,  U,  MA,  MD.  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  residenh,  pleost  odd  apnopriote  sal«  lax.  Canada  residenis, 
please  odd  GST.  Na  shipping  to  FO.  onxes. 


Yo«r  Business  (Check 

1.  □  Newspopei 

2.  □  Newspopei 

Equip.  Mir. 

3.  □  Syndicate/ 

Newsservice 

4.  □  Ad  Agency 

5.  □  Public  Relations 

firm 

6.  □  Legal  firm 

7.  □  Government 

8.  □  Mir.  -  General 

9.  □  Mfr.  -  Auto 

&  Truck 

10. J  Mfr.  -  Food 
!!.□  Service  Industry 

12. ^  University/ 

Public  Library 

13. U  Finonciol 

14.  □  Retail 

15. ^  Public 

Transportotion 

16.  J  Individual 


one  category  only). 
)/.□  Publishing  other 
than  Newspaper 
18.J  Reol  btote 

20.  □  Food:  Rest./ 

Whisle 

21.  J  Insurance 

22.  □  Medio 

23.  □  Non-profit 

24.  J  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 

25.  J  Mktg./Reseorch 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  □  8oak  Dist. 

29.  □  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Uniy. 

31.  □  Supermarket 

32.  □  Drugstore 

33.  □  Hospital 

34.  □  Graphic  Arts/ 

Printing 
t9.J  Other; 


EDITORC? 

PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE  j 

□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  i  fhibBsher  Market  Guide 
in  the  format  1  hove  chosen. 

Nome 

Your  Business 
(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  □  Newspoper 

2.  □  Newspoper  Equip.  Mfr. 

Title 

3.  □  Syndicote/News  Service 

Company 

4.  □  Ad  Agency 

5.  □  Public  Relations  firm 

Address 

6.  □  Legal  firm 

7.  □  Government 

CHy 

State  7ip 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  ^  Mfr.  *  Auto  &  Truck 

QTY: 

(  )  Market  Guide 

at  $150  each 

□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ 

(Poyoble  to  EiBtor  A  PMsker  Yoar  Book  in  US  doilors  only. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  hondling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Chorgemy:  GVISA  GMC  GAMEX 

Account#  Exp.  Date 

Signature 

Phone# 

fax# 

Payment  must  octompony  oB  orders,  (i,  CO,  DC,  FI,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD,  KV,  NY, 

OH  ond  TX  residents,  pleose  odd  opprop^e  sol«  tox.  Conodo  reside, 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  shippinQ  to  P.O.  boxes. 

10.  ^  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  □  Service  Industry 

12.  □  University/ 

Public  Library 

13.  □  Finoncioi 

14.  □  Retail 

15.  □  Public  Transportotion 

16.  □  Individual 

17.  □  PuUisbing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  □  Reed  Estate 

19.  □  Other: 

PUa^HER  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Coll  1-800-562-2706  or  fox  us  at  646-654-5518 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

P.O.  Box  16748 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91615-9493 
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NEW  2005  EDITION  NOW  ONLINE! 


MUITICUITURAL  ARKi 

IN  AMERICA  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  DIRECTORY 


Hispanic/Latino  •  African  American  •  Asian  American  •  GLBT 


COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

•  Advertising  Agencies 

•  PR  Firms 

•  Media  Buying  Services 

•  Multicultural  Media  -  Radio,  Television, 

Cable  Networks,  Magazines, 

Daily /Weekly  Newspapers 

•  Brand  Marketers  with  Multicultural 

Marketing  Programs 


2005  1 
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New  Opportunities 

Multicultural  marketing  is  the  fastest  growing  category 
in  consumer  marketing  today.  National  advertisers  are 
now  specifically  targeting  the  multicultural  marketplace. 
Hiring  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  —  creating 
native  language  ads,  buying  ethnic  oriented  media  and 
generating  separate  creative  for  each  multicultural 
community. 

Contacts 

With  this  directory  everyone  tailoring  messages  to 
multicultural  audiences  can  find  the  contacts  they 
need.  Agencies  will  find  potential  clients.  Clients 
will  shop  effectively  for  agencies.  Media  sales  people 
and  media  buyers  will  find  each  other.  Service 
providers  will  quickly  identify  their  best  prospects. 

Organized  by  Multicultural  Community 

Community  specific  organization  allows  for  ease  of  use 
and  quick  targeting  of  the  type  of  organization  needed. 

Now  Online 

The  same  information  on  Hispanic,  African  American, 
Aslan  American  and  GLBT  agencies,  marketers  and 
media  can  now  be  accessed  online.  Search  by  multiple 
criteria  and  view  or  download  information  in  seconds. 

ORDER  NOW 

$299*  Priiit/$499  Online 
Call  800-562-2706  or  go  online  at 

¥fww«ciclweelc.coiii/clireclories 


' !  T  1  Directories 

•  ^  AMI  •  MEDIAWEEK 


‘Plus  $15  shipping/handling  and  appropriate  sales  tax  in  NY,  CA,  TN,  MA,  IL,  NJ,  PA,  OH,  VA  and  DC. 
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Draxmng  readers 


A  number  of  comics  introduced  during  the  past  five  years 
managed  to  become  popular  despite  a  difficult  marketplace 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


WITH  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  BUDGETS  TIGHT  AND 

older  comics  taking  up  lots  of  space,  it’s  tough 
for  fresh  material  to  break  into  the  funny 
pages.  Sales  of  most  new  strips  and  panels 
grow  more  slowly  these  days,  according  to 
King  Features  Syndicate  Editor  in  Chief  Jay  Kennedy,  who  said 
“harder  times  make  newspapers  more  cautious”  about  changing  the 
syndicated  content  they  publish. 

But  a  number  of  the  comics  launched  since  2000,  including 
“Tina’s  Groove”  by  Rina  Piccolo  of  King,  have  bucked  the  odds  and 

amassed  decent  client  lists.  E^P  looked  original  cartoon  character  has  become  a 

at  some  of  these  successes  for  this  story.  successful  songwriter,  but  chooses  to  con- 


At  United  Media,  the  ^ 
most  widely  syndicated 
post-millennium  com- 
ic  is  Stephan  Pastis’  \\  "  'S  ^ 
2002-launched 

Swine,”  with  250 
newspaper  llhlM?/ 

inventive,  often-zany 

strip  stars  arrogant  Rat,  •  •••  ^ 

humble  Pig,  and  several  tflifriHil 

other  characters. 

United  also  syndi¬ 
cates  the  four-year-old 
“Frazz”  to  150  papers. 

Readers  tell  Jef  Mallett 
they  like  his  comic 
because  “it  doesn’t 
condescend,  and  it’s  not  iSSSZlj^iy 
mean  and  sarcastic,”  Adrian  Raeside 
among  other  reasons. 

“Frazz”  stars  a  popular  elementary- 
school  janitor  and  Renaissance  man 
(actual  name:  Edwin  Frazier).  This  highly 


tinue  working  at  the  school. 

SHe  likes  it,”  Mallett  told 

^  was  sown  about  a 
^  decade  ago,  when  the 

Mallett  was  a  children’s 

mmr  at  schools  and  seeing 
how  respected  the 
janitors  often  were. 

Other  United  successes  of  the  past  five 
years  include  Guy  Endore- Kaiser’s  and 
Rodd  Perry’s  2005-launched  “Brevity” 
(150  papers)  and  Theron  Heir’s  and 
Darrin  Bell’s  2001-launched  “Rudy 
Park”(80  papers). 

Many  “Brevity”  readers  “like  its  offbeat 
‘Far  Side’-esque  humor,”  said  Mary  Anne 
Grimes,  United’s  executive  director  of 
public  relations.  “‘Rudy  Park’  pokes  fun 
at  technology,  society,  and  whatever  else 
there  is  to  make  fim  of.” 


1  At  Creators 
Syndicate, 

Adrian  Raeside’s  ~ 

“The  Other  ^  I 

Coast”  has  |  .  ^ 

attracted  more 
than  200  clients 

since  its  2000  Mallett  H 

I  debut.  Raeside  * 

mixes  social  satire  and  V 

non-commentary  j 

humor  in  the  comic. 

1  “It  has  to  be  fimny,”  he  | 

said.  “If  it  also  makes  a  ' 

point,  that’s  cool.” 

“The  Other  Coast” 

—  available  as  both  a 
strip  and  panel  —  stars  Vicky  and 
Toulose  (who’s  half  Vicky’s  height) 
and  their  dog  Koko.  They  and  other 
characters  appear  in  scenarios  that  touch 
on  the  environment  and  various  other 
'  topics.  The  New  Zealand-born  Raeside 
avoids  overtly  political  content  in  the 
comic,  saving  that  for  the  editorial 
cartoons  he  does  for  the  Victoria  Times 
Colonist  (in  British  Columbia)  and  other 
papers  via  self-syndication. 

Creators  President  Rick  Newcombe 
also  described  three  other  comics  sold  by 
I  his  syndicate  to  about  100  papers  apiece 
since  their  respective 
launches  in  2002,  2003, 
and  2004.  They  include 
Charlos  Gary’s  “Work- 
ing  It  Out”  panel  (“like  ^ 

‘Dilbert’  in  appealing  ^2 

to  people  in  the  work- 
place”X  John  Deer- 
ing  and  John 

i  Newcombe’s  “Zack  V 

;  Hill”  strip  (“ap- 

peals  to  young  read-  1  \ 

ers”),  and  John 

Forgetta’s  and  L.A.  ^  W 

\  Rose’s  “The  Meaning  of 
Lila”  strip  (“captures  the 

20-something  , _ 

I  audience,  especially 
female”). 

At  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG),  newer  comics  i 
attracting  the  most  jjjlLiL 

papers  include  Berkeley  pjna  piccolo 
Breathed’s  2003- 

launched  “Opus”  (about  200  clients)  and 
Brian  Basset’s  2000-launched  “Red  and 
;  Rover”  (more  than  100). 

The  Sunday-only  “Opus,”  of  course. 


ll:: _ 

Rina  Piccolo 
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stars  the  penguin  from  Breathed’s  1980s 
hit  strip  “Bloom  County.”  Why  does  the 
character  still  appeal  to  today’s  readers? 
“Opus  is  sanity  in  an  insane  world,” 
replied  WPWG  Comics  Editor  Amy  Lago. 
“He’s  naive  and  pludof  and  can  say  the 
things  that  readers  might  think  but  don’t 
think  they  can  say.” 

“Red  and  Rover,”  which  features  a  boy 
and  his  dog,  has  a  gentler  ethos  in  an  age 
of  edgier  humor.  It’s  even  set  in  a  different 
time  —  somewhere  between  the  late 
1950s  and  early  ’70s,  said  the  1957- 
born  Basset.  But  the  partly  auto- 
biographical  strip  has 
attracted  fans  of  all  ^ 

ages,  not  just  baby 
boomers  recalling  their 
childhoods.  Reasons  for  this 
cross-generational  appeal  in- 
elude  the  comic’s  focus  on 
the  timeless  friendship  of 
a  child  and  dog,  and  / 
the  way  “Red  and 
Rover”  offers  an  unjad¬ 
ed  oasis  to  stressed-out  readers.  ^ 

“People  from  all  age  groups 
seek  out  things  that  give 
them  comfort,”  said  the 
Washington  state-based 
Basset,  a  former  Seattle 
Times  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  also  does  the 
“Adam  @  Home”  comic 
for  Universal  Press  Brian  Basset 

Syndicate. 

At  Universal,  “Pooch  Cafe”  has  about 
165  clients.  Paul  Gilligan  said  his  comic  — 
launched  by  Copley  News  Service  in  2000 
before  changing  syndicates  in  2003  — 
has  built  a  fan  base  because  people 
identify  with  Poncho  the  dog’s  canine 
and  human  qualities. 

The  Toronto-based  Gilligan  described 
Poncho  as  “a  bit  of  a  jerk  who  embodies 
a  lot  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.”  But  the 
canine  character  is  humanized  (“can  you 
use  that  word  about  a  dog?”  joked  Gilli¬ 
gan)  by  possessing  some  warm  traits  and 
often  getting  his  comeuppance. 

Another  recent  success  for  Universal 
is  “The  Flying  McCoys”  comic  panel  by 
brothers  Glenn  and  Gary  McCoy,  which 
has  amassed  110  clients  since  its  May 
2005  debut,  according  to  Kathie  Kerr,  the 
syndicate’s  director  of  communications. 
'Two  other  Universal  comics  have  about 
75  clients:  Scott  Stands’  conservative 
“Prickly  City”  (launched  in  2004)  and  Bill 
Hinds’  soccer-themed  “Cleats”  (2001). 
And  two  have  about  65  clients:  Lalo 
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Alcaraz’s  liberal 

“La  Cucaracha”  |  M 

(2002)  and  ** 

Allison  Barrows’  j  ^ 

“Preteena” 

(2001),  which 
stars  a  fifth- 

grade  girl.  Ti'”  Rickard 

At  Tribune  Media  Services  /  /y 

(TMS),  the  2004-launched  Lv  IL/ 

“Brewster  Rockit:  Space 
Guy!”  is  the  most  widely 

syndicated  newer  comic.  Tim 
Rickard  described  his  feature  as  a 
“sci-fi  spoof  done  in  a  serial-strip 
^  format  and  style.” 

I  Why  has  “Rockit”  taken  off? 

“It’s  different,”  replied 
QT  Rickard,  who  works  for  the 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  News  & 

-  Record.  “And 

I  r*^  \  I  ^  although  ‘Brewster’ 

^  t  JJ  \  /  y  has  fans  from 
^  ^  ^  ages  8  to  80,  it 

appeals  to  a  lot  of 
younger  readers.” 

The  strip  “is  contemporary  and 
nostalgic  at  the  same  time,”  added 
TMS  Managing  Editor  Mary  Elson, 
noting  that  it  spoofs  present-  ^ 

day  life  as  well  as  classic  TQii/r 

science  fiction.  mfif 

TMS  declined  to  release  [UtfHi 

client  numbers  for  this  story,  ^  t 
as  did  King  Features.  But  // 

King  said  its  most  widely  jl 

distributed  post-millennium  jl 

comic  is  Rina  Piccolo’s  2002-  / 

launched  “Tina’s  Groove,”  ' 

which  stars  a  waitress  in 
an  urban  restaurant  called 
Pepper’s.  vBmr 

Piccolo  —  a  Toronto  native 
and  New  York  City  resident  UJC— ^ 

who  has  worked  in  restau-  i71TTTTI?Tffc 

rants  —  said  her  comic’s  read- 


include 

workers,  young 
“People have 

r  j //[ 

freshing  to  see  a 
comic  that’s  writ- 
— A— y  ten  by  a  woman  and 

about  a  woman  not  ob- 
sessed  vrith  finding  a 
man  and  not  obsessed 
with  exercise  and  diet,”  said  Piccolo,  who’s 
also  a  contributor  to  King’s  2000- 
launched  “Six  Chix”  comic. 

The  syndicate’s  Jay  Kennedy  said 
“Tina’s  Groove”  is  “funny”  and  possesses 
“a  very  strong  individual  voice.” 

But  no  matter  how  strong  new  comics 
are,  it  can  be  hard  for  them  to  find  clients 
when  so  many  older  features  occupy 

- funny-page  slots. 

Some  of  these  older 
comics  are  “legacy”  fea¬ 
tures  originally  created 
by  now-deceased  car¬ 
toonists.  Other  comics 
may  be  long  past  their 
Paul  Gilligan  peaks  even  if  their  cre- 

■  ators  are  still  alive. 

But  there’s  anecdot- 
''  AWV7  al  evidence  that  more 

newspapers  are  giving 
newer  voices  a  chance. 

JFor  instance.  The 
Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  2  that  it 
was  dropping  long- 
running  comics  such 
as  “Garfield,”  “Cathy,” 
“Hi  and  Lois,”  “Fred 
Basset,”  “Marvin,”  and 
“Heathcliff.”  Among 
^  the  replacements:  the  newer  comics 
^  “Brevity”  and  “Frazz.”  11 
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EMPLOYMENT  %  CHANGE 


’95  '96  ’97  ’98  '99  '00  '01  '02  '03  04  05* 


WEEKLY  WAGES  %  CHANGE 


ENTERTAINMENT 

'  Includes  newspaper  Web  sites 

Source:  Banc  of  America 
Securities 


"l/OA  3/04  5/04  7/04  9/04  11/04  1/05  3/05  5/05  7/05* 

Year _ Employees  (000s)  %Change 

1995  429.7  -0.2 

1996  4  23.4  -1.5 

1997  423.6  0.0 

1998  425.4  0.4 

1999  424.5  -0.2 

2000  4  22.6  -0.4 

2001  406.7  -3.8 

2002  388.9  -4.4 

2003  381.3  -2.0 

2004  374.8  -1.7 

2005*  366.9  -2.1 

*From  January  through  July.  (July  is  prelininary.) 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Source:  Newspaper  National  Network,  June  2005  Survey 


KATRINA’S  IMPACT: 
2006  AD  FORECAST 


Forecast 

%  Change  by  Category 

National  Retail  Classified  Print 

Online 

Total 

2006  Base 

3.6 

3.5  3.0 

3.3 

28.5 

4.4 

Katrina  2006 

2.6 

3.2  2.6 

2.9 

28.0 

3.9 

Source:  MG  Strategic  Research 
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2005  performance  compared  to  2004 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 


Retail  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

July  ’05  Gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores 

-9% 

-12% 

Auto/access/equipment 

-1% 

-3% 

Bookstores 

-15% 

48% 

Department/discount  stores 

-.3% 

7% 

Drug  stores 

1% 

53% 

Electronic/computer  stores 

17% 

30% 

Food/liquor  stores 

1% 

3% 

Furniture/appliance  stores 

5% 

8% 

Home  improvement 

4% 

24% 

Jewelry  stores 

7% 

7% 

Office  equipment/supplies 

12% 

113% 

Sporting/craft/hobby 

2% 

6% 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 

Parent  Company 

July  Total  ($MM) 

July  ’05  Gain/loss% 

Federated  Dept.  Stores 

$46.3 

2% 

AutoNation 

$23.3 

7% 

General  Motors  Corp. 

$21.2 

29% 

SBC  Communications 

$18.4 

8% 

Time  Warner  Inc. 

$17.3 

5% 

Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 
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KEVIN  LAMARQUE/rEUTERS;  AL  SEIB/LOS  ANGELES 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  f^P’s  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t  done 
so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by  visiting 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


‘TTUSKTR 


SEPTEMBER 


ip  ‘NY Timfs’  launchfs Ti.mesSelect 
lU  The  Old  Gray  Lady  starts  charging 
for  premium  content  online,  including 
several  of  the  paper’s  popular  Op-Ed 
columnists.  Reader  reaction  is  mixed, 
but  some  see  it  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 


on  DR/\stic  job  cuts  rock  the  industry 
lU  The  New  York  Times  Co.  says  it  would 
trim  500  from  its  workforce,  including  a 
total  of  80  newsroom  positions  at  the 
Times  and  The  Boston  Globe.  The  same 
day,  Knight  Ridder  announces  it  seeks  to 
eliminate  100  jobs  from  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News,  primarily 
through  buyouts. 


MIKE  LUCKOVICH,  THE  ATLANTA 
JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION,  OCT.  18 


federal  prosecutor  Baquet  names  Leo  Wolinsky  and  Doug 
investigating  the  Frantz  his  new  managing  editors. 

CIA  leak  case  that 

allows  her  to  testify,  IT  ‘NY  TiMFij’  tries  io  come  clean  o; 
thus  ending  her  lu  Miu.er  The  paper’s  long-promised 

contempt-of-court  article  probing  its  reporter’s  involvemei 
citation  and  85-day  in  the  CIA  leak  case,  along  with  her  firs 
stay  in  prison.  person  account,  spurs  more  questions 


B‘The  Sun’  in  Baltimore  closes  Lon 
don,  Beijing  BUREAUS  In  a 
memo  to  staff,  executives  said  a 
weak  advertising  market  led  to 
the  cuts,  which  were  meant  to 
spare  jobs  and  any  reduction 
in  space  devoted  to  content. 


op  Tribune  hit  with  $1B  tax  BiixThe 
LD  Chicago-based  media  giant  is 
appealing  a  U.S.  Tax  Court  decision  that 
leaves  it  vulnerable  to  a  tax  bill  close  to 
$1  billion. 


IQ  Gannett  tries  to  snuff 
I  UoiT  SMOKING  To  encourage 
smokers  to  kick  the  habit, 
Gannett  is  forcing  employees 
to  enroll  in  a  smoking  cessation 
program  or  pay  $50  extra  a 
month  for  health  insurance. 


11  Baquet  namf:s  rwo  manag- 
1 1 ING  editors  After  assuming  jHH 

editorship  of  the  Los  .i47ige/es  Los  Angeles  Times 

Times  this  past  summer.  Dean  Editor  Dean  Baquet 


QQ  M1I.LER  SURRENDERS  N0TF:S,  LFAVES 
LU  Jail  New  York  Times  reporter  Judith 
Miller  reaches  an  agreement  with  the 
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No  *gate’  crashers 

BLOGGERS  W  BLilH? 

Why  an  invasion  of  White  House  press  briefings  hasn’t  happened 


Remember  James  Guckert,  a.k.a.  Jeff  Gannon, 
the  male  prostitute-turned-conservative  blogger- 
turned-White  House  briefing  regular?  When  he 
emerged  on  the  scene  last  winter  as  the  White 
House  correspondent  for  GOP-connected  Talon 
News.com,  his  ability  to  get  into  both  press  briefings  and  several 
Bush  news  conferences  sparked  a  firestorm  of  controversy  that 
even  had  some  members  of  Congress  calling  for  hearings. 

The  investigations  never  really  went  anywhere  and  Gannon 
eventually  left  Talon  News,  which  later  shut  down  its  site  after 


details  of  his  checkered  past  blanketed  the 
Web.  He  still  blogs  on  his  own  site,  but  has 
stayed  away  from  the  White  House. 

In  the  wake  of  his  well-over-15  minutes 
of  fame,  however,  Gannon  managed  to 
raise  the  issue  of  how  Web-only  reporters 
or  bloggers  should  be  treated  when  it 
comes  to  White  House  access. 

After  Gannon  was  regularly 
given  a  daily  press  pass  for  two 
years,  some  were  concerned 
that  allowng  him  in  would 
open  the  gate  to  anyone  with 
access  to  a  Web  site.  Fears  ran 
rampant  that  anyone  with  the 
$35  to  buy  a  domain  name 
could  get  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  president. 

Others  saw  this  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bloggers  and  others  who  write 
for  less-than-mainstream  Web  sites  to  go 
beyond  complaining  about  Washington 
politics  and  do  something  about  it  by  try¬ 
ing  to  put  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Scott  McClellan  on  the  spot. 

Momentum  seemed  to  be  building 
in  that  direction  in  March  when  another 
blogger,  Garrett  Graff"  of  www.fish- 
bowldc.com,  was  credentialed.  A  month 
later,  Eric  Brewer  of  BTC  News.com 
joined  the  fray.  Brewer  was  called  on  by 


Scott  McClellan  as  recently  as  Oct.  13. 

“My  view  at  the  time  was,  ‘let  ’em  in,’” 
said  Ron  Hutcheson,  who  covers  the  White 
House  for  Knight  Bidder  and  served  as 
president  of  the  White  House  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  during  the  Gannon  flap. 
“I  wondered  if  we  wouldn’t  get  a  whole 

bunch,  but  the  fear  of  a  bunch 
of  people  getting  credentials  is 
no  reason  to  keep  them  out.” 

But  has  the  online  onslaught 
occurred?  Since  the  Gannon/ 
Guckert  saga  first  erupted  last 
winter,  the  wave  of  Web  writers 
has  not  appeared.  White  House 
pn^ss  regulars  say  few  online 
types  have  been  crashing  the 
daily  press  party. 

“Things  are  pretty  much 
what  they’ve  always  been,”  McClellan  told 
me  in  mid-October,  noting  that  Brewer 
appears  to  be  the  only  recent  online-only 
participant.  “From  my  own  perception,  it  is 
not  something  I’ve  noticed.”  Adds  Hutche¬ 
son,  “I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  from  the 
blog  community  or  online  who  is  there.” 

Mark  Smith,  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  and  current  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  president,  agreed 
that  the  takeover  by  bloggers  never  materi¬ 
alized.  “I  was  frankly  expecting  a  deluge  of 


people,  but  it  hasn’t  happened,”  he  said. 

Smith  added  that  the  lack  of  interest  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  press  briefings 
;  are  not  all  that  interesting,  and  can  be  seen 
on  C-SPAN,  with  transcripts  on  the  Web: 
“Maybe  bloggers  have  better  things  to  do, 
after  the  novelty  has  worn  offT’ 

Brewer,  who  is  a  full-time  environmental 
j  technician  in  his  other  life,  notes  that  many 
j  bloggers  go  online  for  fun  and  need  to  work 
at  real  jobs  during  the  day.  “People  are 
j  busy,”  he  says. 

i  That  may  be  a  shame,  since  some  blog- 
i  gers,  at  least,  have  particular  areas  of  obses- 
I  sion  or  expertise  that  can  lead  to  unusual, 
and  often  good,  questions. 

Take  Brewer,  for  example.  What  is 
BTC.com?  He  describes  it,  rather  vaguely, 

I  on  his  site  as  featuring  “political,  cultural, 
and  press  commentary.  Originally  populat- 
,  ed  by  a  community  of  one,  the  site  now  fea¬ 
tures  several  additional  contributors  who 
have  greatly  expanded  the  range  of  subjects 
upon  which  visitors  can  find  knowledgeable 
and  compelling  comment.” 

Brewer  wrote  a  lengthy  assessment  of 
the  bogus  New  York  City  subway  terrorist 
plot,  and  when  he  got  to  ask  McClellan  a 
question  about  it,  he  made  the  most  of  it: 
“It’s  been  reported  that  last  week’s  New 
York  City  terrorism  threat  was  a  hoax,  and 
I  it’s  also  been  reported  that  the  informant 
I  who  provided  faulty  intelligence  was  an 
i  Iraqi  who  had  cooperated  successfully  with 
[  U.S.  intelligence  in  the  past.  But  apparent- 
j  ly,  this  person  has  now  disappeared.  Does 
the  President  believe  that  the  making  of 
I  a  false  terrorist  threat  is,  itself,  an  act  of 
I  terrorism  —  and  that  the  person  or  per- 
’  sons  behind  last  week’s  incident  should  be 
hunted  down  and  brought  to  justice?” 

Later  that  day.  Brewer  reported  on  his 
experience,  printing  his  question  in  full, 

1  then  concluding:  “I  didn’t  pay  attention 
I  to  Scott’s  answer.  You  can  look  at  the 
tran.script  if  you  want.” 

Graff,  who  is  now  an  editor-at-large 
I  for  Washingtonian  magazine  but  still 
I  blogs  for  fishbowldc.com,  agreed  that 
i  the  daily  briefings  may  not  provide  the 
excitement  many  bloggers  and  online 
writers  crave.  “The  briefings  just  aren’t 
that  interesting  on  a  day-to-day  basis,” 
he  tells  E^P,  and  admits  he  has  not 
attended  one  since  July.  “There  is  not 
a  lot  of  reason  for  bloggers  to  go.”  11 


ii  \ 
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For  a  newspaper  trade  show  and 
conference  that  is  convenient  and 
inexpensive,  hundreds  of  vendors 
and  thousands  of  attendees 
continue  to  choose  America  East 
year  after  year.  In  addition  to  a 
vibrant  show  floor  brimming 
with  more  than  125  exhibiting 
companies,  America  East  offers  an 
outstanding  slate  of  cutting-edge 
educational  sessions  and  seminars, 
including  the  always-popular  New 
Media  World  symposium. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or 
an  industry  supplier,  you  should  be 
in  Hershey,  March  27-29.  For  more 
information  about  attending  or 
exhibiting  at  America  East,  visit  OUr 
web  site:  www.america-east.com. 
Phone:  (717)  703-3000. 

Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Publisher, 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  13  state 
press  associations. 
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Newspaper  Operations  and 
Technology  Conference  ^ 
Includes  New  Media  World  • 
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Does  the  sun  stay  in  the  sky  longer  for  the  Nikon  pro? 


That’s  one  way  to  explain  why  magic  hour  looks  even  more  magical  through  the  lens  of  David  Alan  Harvey.  Here  s  another; 


when  shooting  an  event  like  the  Mercantia  Festival  in  Certaldo,  Italy,  Harvey  uses  Nikon*  Speedlights.  An  integral  part  of 


the  Nikon  Pro  Digital  System,  the  SB-800  and  SB-600  Speedlights  give  pros  an  automatic,  precise  and  wireless  way  to  get 


the  most  out  of  fading  light.  And  that  means  more  creative  freedom.  “The  Nikon  system. . .  allows  me  to  add  dimension  and 


artistic  layenng  to  my  photographs,  says  Harvey.  “I  love  the  subtlety  and  softness  the  system  can  provide,  he  adds 


Want  more  light  shed?  Visit  nikondigital.com. 


The  Nikon  Pro  Digital  System,  featuring  Nikon 's  breakthrough  wireless  Speedlights 


Nikon 


At  the  heart  of  the  image 
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